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The Formation of the Republican 
Party in Virginia, 1789-1796 


By HARRY AMMON 


A LITTLE MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO THE 
late Charles A. Beard arrived at certain conclusions concerning 
the origin of Jeffersonian democracy, which, after the initial shock 
of their iconoclastic impact had abated, became the basis of the 
generally accepted interpretation of the origin of the first political 
parties in the early Republic.’ By analyzing the subsequent po- 
litical affiliations of the members of the Philadelphia convention, 
by a careful study of the more important political pamphlets of 
that period, and by a close examination of the proceedings of the 
first two Congresses, Beard was able to demonstrate that the Fed- 
eralist and Republican parties arose from the conflict between the 
mercantile and agrarian interests in the new nation. He also con- 
cluded on the basis of his investigations that the party which 
rallied around Hamilton was “substantially the same party that 
had supported the Constitution,” whereas the Republican party 
drew its members largely from the anti-federal ranks.? Since the 
latter observation was based principally upon his analysis of the 
later political careers of the convention members, Beard admitted 
that this general conclusion might not be true on the state level. 
In his study Beard did not devote any attention to the specific 
steps by which the parties came into existence other than to in- 
dicate the broad outlines of the issues over which they divided. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine specifically the proc- 
ess by which the Republican party emerged in Virginia, an area of 

1 Charles A. Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York, 

915) 
“| Ibid. 75. Lower case “f” and “a” have been used throughout this article in 


referring to the federalists and anti-federalists of 1788 in order to avoid confusion 
with the later Federalist and Republican parties. 
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particular interest, for not only was it the native state of three of 
the major figures in the party—Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe— 
but it was also the scene of one of the greatest political triumphs 
of the Republicans. From the very beginning the Republicans 
were in complete control of the Old Dominion, a circumstance 
which is not surprising in view of the pronouncedly agrarian 
character of the state. Yet even in this favorable atmosphere Re- 
publican dominance was only achieved and perpetuated through 
the organization of dissatisfaction directed against the Washing- 
ton administration by a group of skillful practical politicians. 
Secondly, it is intended to test the main points of the Beard thesis, 
especially his identification of anti-federalism with Republican- 
ism, on the state level. 

Before examining the stages by which the Republican party 
developed, it seems essential to comment briefly upon the con- 
nection between the federalists of 1788 and the Federalists, and 
between the anti-federalists and the Republicans. As we have 
noted, Beard concluded, on the basis of an examination of the 
subsequent political affiliations of the members of the Philadel- 
phia convention, that the Federalists derived their membership 
from the advocates of the Constitution, while the Republicans 
drew their members for the most part from the anti-federalists. 

The Old Dominion sent six delegates to Philadelphia in 1787— 
George Washington, James Madison, George Mason, Edmund 
Randolph, George Wythe, and James McClurg. Washington and 
Madison signed the Constitution without any hesitation. Although 
McClurg and Wythe departed before the convention ended its 
labors and consequently did not sign the final document, both 
gave it their full approval in the ratifying convention. The re- 
maining two members of the delegation, Mason and Randolph, 
refused to sign, but only the former can be included in the anti- 
federalist ranks. Randolph later changed his mind and became 
one of the leading advocates of the Constitution in the state con- 
vention. The later careers of only five members of the Virginia 
delegation can be traced. Mason died in 1792 before party align- 
ments were sufficiently clear to include him in either party. Ac- 
cording to all indications, however, his sympathies were with the 
“republican interest.” Of the five federalists of 1787, Madison, 
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Randolph, and Wythe became Republicans while McClurg and 
Washington attached themselves to the Federalist cause.* 

This ratio of three Republicans to two Federalists suggests that 
in Virginia the federalists did not all join the Federalist party. 
This point can be confirmed by an examination of the subsequent 
political affiliations of the members of the ratifying convention. 
Of the twenty-two federalist members of that body whose later 
political careers can be traced, thirteen became Republicans while 
only nine entered the ranks of the Federalists. The anti-fed- 
eralists, however, displayed a quite different pattern of distribu- 
tion. With only two exceptions the fifteen anti-federalists whose 
later political connections can be identified were all Republicans. 
The elusive Patrick Henry and Levin Powell, who were pillars of 
anti-federalism in 1788, were the sole exceptions.* 

In terms of the prevailing mercantile-agrarian interpretation, 
the variation from the national trend is easily understandable. 
The conflict over the Constitution in Virginia was not grounded 
upon a struggle between agricultural and mercantile interests. 
The latter were too insignificant to be able to exert a decisive in- 
fluence on a question of such great import. Actually the conflict 
was between two wings of the agricultural element which domi- 
nated the state. One group, led by Madison, was convinced that 
a strong Union was essential to the well-being of agriculture, 
while the other group, directed by Henry and Mason, saw no ad- 
vantage to the planter or the farmer in a new and stronger govern- 
ment. The Virginia federalists were for the most part agrarian 
federalists, and when they became convinced that the government 
which they had helped inaugurate was about to succumb to the 
eastern commercial interests, they rallied around the banners of 
the agrarian-minded Republican party, in whose inception, it 
should not be forgotten, Virginians played a major role. On the 
other hand, the anti-federalists, who had pointed to the danger 
that the government would become a tool in the hands of the 
mercantile interests, inevitably entered the Republican party 
when they thought they saw their suspicions confirmed by the. 
events of Washington’s first administration. 

3 Ibid., 34 ff.; Harry Ammon, “The Republican Party in Virginia, 1789-1824” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1948), 49-50, 94-97. 


4 Ammon, “Republican Party,” 92-98. There were 168 members in the Virginia 
ratifving convention. 
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While it can be generally accepted as valid that the Republicans 
inherited from the anti-federalists that portion of their political 
philosophy which related especially to individual rights and to the 
concept of the sovereignty of the state, they received neither their 
organization nor their objectives from the anti-federalist group. 
The latter had achieved no real unity during the contest over the 
Constitution. The leading anti-federalists had been unable to 
agree upon either the basis on which they opposed the Constitu- 
tion or upon the strategy which they should use to defeat it. 
Mason and Henry, the two chief anti-federalists, were in no closer 
agreement upon the Constitution than they had been upon any 
political question during the preceding decade. Mason was a 
moderate in his views and was willing to accept the Constitution 
if it were modified. Henry, on the contrary, was opposed to any 
project leading towards a stronger Union. In the light of this 
fundamental disagreement the anti-federalists were unable to 
work out any program before the convention began its sessions, 
thus giving a substantial advantage to their well-organized op- 
ponents.° 

Once the Constitution was ratified the anti-federalists showed 
no disposition to prevent the inauguration of the new government, 
although their majority in the legislature of 1788 would have 
made such a move possible. The anti-federalists under the direc- 
tion of Henry joined the federalist minority in unanimously pass- 
ing the laws providing for the election of representatives to the 
First Congress and for the election of presidential electors. Both 
of these laws were necessary for Virginia's participation in the 
new government. This complaisant attitude was probably en- 
gendered as much by disunity in the anti-federalist ranks as by a 
certain willingness to see how the experiment would work.* The 


5 Ibid., 59 ff.; Jonathan Elliot (ed.), The Debates in the Several State Con- 
ventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution (5 vols., Washington, 1836- 
1845), III, passim; Hugh Blair Grigsby, History of the Virginia Federal Con- 
vention (Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, N.S., IX-X [Richmond, 
1890-1891]), IX, 71 ff. 

® Edmund Randolph considered this to be the prevailing attitude in the spring 
of 1789. Randolph to Madison, March 27, 1789, quoted in Moncure D. Conway, 
Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Ran- 
dolph (New York, 1888), 121. This Assembly, which met in the fall of 1788, 
had been elected in March, 1788, before the Constitution had been ratified. The 
ratification of the Constitution may have well caused the anti-federalists to hesitate 
before launching measures hostile to the new government. 
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anti-federalists pushed through a resolution requesting Congress 
to summon a second convention for the purpose of amending the 
Constitution.? They also demonstrated their strength by electing 
as Virginia’s first senators two staunch anti-federalists, Richard 
Henry Lee and William Grayson. This choice was a major defeat 
for the federalists who had put forward James Madison.* 

The triumph of the anti-federalists was short-lived. In the fol- 
lowing session of the legislature the position of the two parties 
was reversed, with the federalists in the ascendant. Henry's in- 
fluence, which had been unchecked in 1788, was now counter- 
balanced by that of Edmund Randolph, John Marshall, and Henry 
Lee.® The friendly reception given to the amendments which 
Madison had introduced in Congress in June, 1789, was a clear 
indication of the weakening of the anti-federal impulse. Even 
though they may have been designed as an “anodyne to the dis- 
contented,” Madison’s proposals served to mollify many who had 
objected to the Constitution on the grounds that it did not con- 
tain any guarantees of civil liberties and that it tended to destroy 
the sovereignty of the states.’"° The Tenth Amendment with its 
reserved-powers provision was specifically designed to answer the 
latter criticism. The members of the legislature generally con- 


7 Charles Lee to George Washington, October 29, 1788, in U. S. Bureau of 
Library and Rolls, Documentary History of the Constitution, 1787-1870 (5 vols., 
Washington, 1901-1905), V, 101-103; Grigsby, Virginia Federal Convention, X, 
190-94. This was a favored project of the anti-federalists, and the only measure 
upon which the various elements were able to agree. 

8 Henry did everything in his power to defeat Madison, resting his opposition 
upon Madison’s supposed hostility to amending the Constitution. Henry even 
tried to keep Madison out of the House of Representatives by arranging the coun- 
ties in Madison’s district in such a fashion that the anti-federalists would control 
a majority. The situation was so serious that Madison, upon the urging of friends, 
returned to Virginia and campaigned. For the latter task he had a marked dislike, 
but his appearance in his district won him the election over the anti-federalist 
candidate, James Monroe. Monroe had reluctantly been persuaded to run against 
Madison. Charles Lee to Washington, November 9, 1788, in Documentary History 
of the Constitution, V, 110; Burgess Ball to Madison, December 8, 1788; Edward 
Carrington to Madison, November 26, 1788; Madison to Washington, December 
2, 1788; Hardin Burnley to Madison, December 16, 1788, all in Madison Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); Gaillard Hunt, The Life of James 
Madison ( New York, 1902), 146-47. 

® The favorable reaction in Virginia to the Constitution during the six months 
following its ratification was clearly manifested in the congressional elections, 
when out of a total of ten representatives, seven federalists were chosen. Madison 
to Jefferson, March 29, 1789, in Letters and Other Writings of James Madison (4 
vols., Philadelphia, 1865), I, 179; hereinafter cited as Madison, Letters (Congress). 

10 The quotation is from Edmund Randolph to Madison, June 30, 1789, in 
Madison Papers. 
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demned as “seditious and highly reprehensible” the letter Senators 
Lee and Grayson had written to the legislature urging that Madi- 
son’s amendments should be rejected because of their inadequacy. 
The legislature, which had willingly responded to the direction of 
Henry in the preceding year by electing Lee and Grayson, now 
refused to tender them a vote of thanks for their efforts in the 
Senate to defeat Madison’s amendments."' Although these amend- 
ments fell short of those recommended by the Virginia ratifying 
convention, they were sufficiently extensive to win over the more 
moderate anti-federalists.’* 

The legislature of 1789-1790 witnessed a last trifling manifesta- 
tion of the party animosities that had been engendered in the con- 
flict over the Constitution when Patrick Henry introduced a reso- 
lution to postpone the consideration of the amendments until the 
next session. Without waiting for his resolutions to be acted upon, 
Henry returned home after attending the session for only a few 
weeks. Without the support of their sponsor they were summarily 
rejected.’* With this last gesture anti-federalism vanished in Vir- 
ginia, and while men continued to watch closely the conduct of 
the new government, there was no longer in existence a party 
pledged to its destruction. When an opposition group did appear, 
it was not aimed at the government as such, but at the measures 
proposed during Washington’s first administration, and had as its 
objective the checking of the government’s policies rather than 
the abolition of the federal instrument. 


11 Edward Carrington to Madison, December 20, 1789, ibid.; Dd. Stuart to 
[Washington], December 3, 1789, in Documentary History of the Constitution, V, 
220. 

12 These amendments were not finally ratified until the session of 1791. The 
delay was caused by a disagreement between the House of Delegates and the 
Senate over several of the amendments. It is not possible to ascertain the motives 
of the Senate in this controversy between the two houses. Ammon, “Republican 
Party,” 106. 

13 At this session Patrick Henry seems to have lost all interest in anti-federalism, 
and his departure was a most agreeable surprise to the federalists who speculated 
as to its cause. Jefferson advanced the opinion that Henry had retired in disap- 
pointment over his inability to prevent the ratification of the proposed amend- 
ments. Jefferson to William Stuart, December 14, 1789, in Paul L. Ford (ed.), 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-1899), V, 136 
[hereinafter cited as Jefferson, Writings (Ford)]; Carrington to Madison, Decem- 
ber 30, 1789, in Madison Papers. Fisher Ames, in reporting a rumor current in 
New York that Henry was no longer intransigent in his opposition to the new 
government, seems to have come closer to the truth. Ames to George Richards 
Minot, January 13, 1790, in Seth Ames (ed.), Works of Fisher Ames (2 vols., 
Boston, 1854), I, 72. 
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The immediate cause for the revival of political animosities was 
Hamilton’s Report on Finances of January, 1790. Until the sub- 
mission of this report the measures of the federal government had 
met with increasing approval in the Old Dominion. Now, as 
Hamilton’s proposals were translated into law by Congress, there 
was a growing discontent. The plan as a whole was not con- 
demned, but only those portions relating to the assumption of the 
state debts and the establishment of a national bank. Hamilton’s 
recommendation that the Continental and foreign debt should be 
paid was accepted without complaint, for it had been recognized 
ever since the Constitution was adopted that this would neces- 
sarily be one of the first acts of the new government. It was 
clearly understood that the funding system might lead to the 
creation of a class of stockholders dedicated to support the gov- 
ernment out of self-interest, but this method of financing the debt 
was accepted as the only possible means.’* Madison and others, 
however, were horrified at the proposal that the Continental debt 
should be funded at par, when, as all knew, the Continental cer- 
tificates had never sold at face value. To make it worse, specula- 
tors, who seemed to have advance information as to the govern- 
ment’s plans, had been avidly purchasing these depreciated 
securities during the winter of 1789-1790. Madison’s stubborn 
fight to prevent the redemption of these certificates at par, while a 
failure in Congress, won him, according to Henry Lee, the ap- 
plause of the “landed interest” in Virginia. Naturally, as Lee also 
pointed out, Madison’s course was much “disrelished by the town 
interest,” which had been active in purchasing securities.’® 

The bitterness created by this issue was quickly succeeded by 


14 Jefferson to Madison, November 18, 1788, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), V, 
55. 

15 Henry Lee argued in this fashion in a letter to Madison, March 4, 1790, in 
Madison Papers. 

16 Lee to Madison, March 13, 1790, ibid. Randolph confirmed Lee’s description 
of the reaction in Virginia. Randolph to Madison, March 10, 1790, ibid. See also 
Madison to Henry Lee, April 13, 1790, in Gaillard Hunt (ed.), The Writings of 
James Madison (9 vols., New York, 1900-1910), VI, 11 [hereinafter cited as 
Madison, Writings (Hunt)]; and William Cabell Rives, History of the Life and 
Times of James Madison (3 vols., Boston, 1859-1868), III, 79-87. Carrington 
presented the views of the “town interest” to Madison when he pointed out 
that the original holder had no claim to the face value for he had originally re- 
ceived them at below par; moreover, the speculator took a risk in purchasing 
securities which had never been at par. Carrington to Madison, March 2, 1790, 
in Madison Papers. 
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the resentment aroused by the plan to assume the state debts, 
which followed upon the heels of the funding scheme. The as- 
sumption proposal caused some of the warmest admirers of the 
new government to waver in their devotion to the political struc- 
ture which they had helped to establish and in which they had 
believed so devoutly. This measure seemed absolutely unneces- 
sary to the average Virginian, for his state had paid off most of 
its debt, and to him it seemed but an excuse to increase the num- 
ber of federal stockholders. Assumption, it was believed, would 
merely add to the financial burdens of the Old Dominion, for ac- 
cording to Madison’s calculations the first plan would have re- 
quired the state to pay one fifth of the total instead of the more 
equitable one seventh.’* From the outset the opposition to as- 
sumption was total. It was more than just a question of the way 
in which the measure was to be executed, as it had been in the 
case of the redemption of the Continental debt. Both Henry Lee 
and Edward Carrington, who had looked upon the Constitution 
as the only way to prevent civil discord and who later became 
Federalists of the steadiest character, questioned the integrity of 
the proponents of this measure. Lee went so far as to see in it the 
confirmation of Patrick Henry’s prediction of 1788 that the Con- 
stitution would create a government dominated by “an insolent 
northern majority,” which would permanently subjugate the agri- 
cultural interest—a charge which Lee had certainly not agreed 
with when it was originally made."* 

With Madison fully exerting himself, the first assumption plan 
was defeated in the House of Representatives—a defeat which 
augmented Madison’s reputation in his native state. As Edmund 
Randolph informed him, many of those who had once distrusted 
Madison because of his excessive federalism were now inclined to 
regard him more favorably."® The rejection of assumption was 
only temporary. The story of Hamilton's appeal to Jefferson and 
the latter's acquiescence in a compromise is too well known to 
require repetition. As a result of this agreement the capital was 
located on the Potomac and two members of the Virginia delega- 
tion, Richard Henry Lee and Alexander White, changed their 


17 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 2 Sess., 1590 ff. 
18 Lee to Madison, April 3, 1790; Carrington to Madison, April 30, 1790, in 
Madison Papers. 


19 E[dmund] R{andolph] to Madison, May 20, 1790, ibid. 
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votes and helped to pass a revised assumption program. Madison 
was a party to this agreement, although he did not alter his vote. 
He merely agreed not to agitate unduly against the revised bill.?° 
Although Jefferson and Madison believed that the new act, which 
assumed $3,500,000 for Virginia, would bring neither gain nor loss 
to their state, their fellow citizens did not view the measure in 
this light.2' Both Madison and Jefferson had been warned that 
the location of the capital on the Potomac would not make as- 
sumption palatable in Virginia.** The accuracy of these warnings 
was quite evident when the legislature assembled in November, 
1790. Only one topic of conversation was to be heard—the as- 
sumption—and the reaction was unfavorable.** Resolutions con- 
demning the measure as the exercise of a power not granted to 
the federal government were quickly passed, and a committee was 
appointed to draft a memorial of protest to be submitted to Con- 
gress. The committee included both former federalists and for- 
mer anti-federalists. Patrick Henry now found it possible to co- 
operate with two of his most outspoken opponents in 1788— 
Francis Corbin and Henry Lee.” 

The memorial of 1790, which has been attributed to Patrick 
Henry, ranks in importance with the historic resolutions of 1795 
against the Alien and Sedition Laws.” For the first time the leg- 
islature of Virginia registered a protest against a federal law upon 
the grounds of its unconstitutionality and proclaimed the right 
of the state to remonstrate. 

The constitutional point of view of the memorialists was stated 
succinctly: 


20 Jefferson to George Mason, June 13, 1790; Jefferson to T. M. Randolph, June 
20, 1790, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), V, 184-85. 

21 Jefferson to T. M. Randolph, July 25, 1790, in Coolidge Papers ( Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society); Madison to Bishop James Madison, July 31, 1791, in 
Madison, Writings (Hunt), VI, 19-20. 

22 Monroe to Jefferson, July 3, 1790, in Stanislaus Murray Hamilton (ed.), The 
Writings of James Monroe (7 vols., New York, 1898-1903), I, 209; James Dawson 
to Madison, July 4, 1790, in Madison Papers. 

23 Zachariah Johnston to Archibald Stuart, October 27, 1790, in Stuart-Baldwin 
Papers ( University of Virginia Library ). 

*4 Virginia General Assembly, Journal of the House of Delegates for 1790, pp. 
25-44 (November 3-8, 1790). The only prominent person to oppose the resolu- 
tions was John Marshall. Albert J. Beveridge, Life of John Marshall (4 vols., New 
York, 1916-1919), II, 65-68. 

25 William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence, and Speeches (3 
vols., New York, 1891), II, 453-55, ascribed this memorial to Patrick Henry. 
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During the whole discussion of the foederal constitution by the con- 
vention of Virginia, your memorialists were taught to believe “That 
every power not granted, was retained,” under this impression and 
upon this positive condition, declared in the instrument of ratification, 
the said government was adopted by the people of this Common- 
wealth; but your memorialists can find no clause in the constitution, 
authorizing Congress to assume the debts of the states! As the guardi- 
ans then of the rights and interests of their constituents, as sentinels 
placed by them over the ministers of the foederal government, to shield 
it from their encroachments, or at least to sound the alarm when it is 
threatened with invasion, they can never reconcile it to their con- 
sciences, silently to acquiesce in a measure, which violates that hal- 
lowed maxim.*° 


In this brief passage the legislature of Virginia formulated the 
principle of strict construction which was to become an integral 
part of the political thinking of every Republican. To some extent 
the memorial foreshadowed the later doctrine that the state was 
the proper agent to judge infractions against the Constitution. 
This doctrine, however, was not to receive its explicit statement 
until Jefferson drafted the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. 

Apart from the constitutional theory put forward, the memorial 
is of particular interest because of its frank and clear statement 
that the assumption measure tended to create a monied interest 
which was injurious to farmers and planters. In subsequent legis- 
lative resolutions and memorials, finespun constitutional and legal 
arguments predominated to the exclusion of the practical and im- 
mediate injuries wrought by the measures under discussion. The 
memorial declared: “In an agricultural country like this, therefore 
to erect, and concentrate, and perpetuate a large monied interest, 
is a measure which . . . must in the course of human events, pro- 
duce one or other of two evils, the prostration of agriculture at the 
feet of commerce, or a change in the present form of foederal gov- 
ernment, fatal to the existence of American liberty.” 

This legislative protest marked the first step in the creation of a 
party based upon the agricultural element and seeking to wrest 


26 William Waller Hening (ed.), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all 
the Laws of Virginia [1619-1792] (13 vols., Richmond 1809-1823), XIII, 237- 
39. The full text of the memorial may be conveniently found in Henry S. Com- 
mager (ed.), Documents of American History (2 vols., 2nd ed., New York, 1940), 
I, 155-56. 
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control of the federal government from the hands of the com- 
mercial eastern interests which seemed to dominate it.** It did 
not immediately lead to the formation of distinct parties, for many 
of those who joined in the protest against assumption were later 
to reaffirm their loyalty to the Washington administration and its 
measures. Other tests were to be necessary before political af- 
filiations became distinct. 

During the third session of the First Congress two other widely 
unpopular measures were put into effect—the excise on whisky 
and the establishment of the Bank of the United States. Neither 
was liked in Virginia, but at the same time neither produced any 
notable movement of protest. Governor Henry Lee was probably 
overapprehensive in predicting that there would be armed re- 
sistance to the excise in the western parts of the state.** Actually, 
apart from a few petitions and some meetings around Morgan- 
town and Martinsburg, no resistance occurred in Virginia.*” The 
bank bill did not then have the central position which it held a 
few years later. All of the members of the Virginia delegation 
present in Congress voted against the incorporation of the Bank 
of the United States. Madison and William Branch Giles, who 
was just coming into political prominence at this time, distin- 
guished themselves by their opposition to this measure. In their 
speeches they stressed the constitutional issue, denying that the 
power to incorporate had been granted to Congress. They in- 
sisted that this power could not be inferred from the grant of 
power to borrow money, for this was not a bill for that purpose; 
nor did Congress have the power to create a means of borrowing 
money as a result of the general grant of the power to borrow 
money. Madison conceded that the bank might be convenient 
and useful, but he denied that it was absolutely necessary in order 
to borrow money.*” 

Shortly after the adjournment of the First Congress, in which 
so many vital measures had been adopted, Madison and Jefferson 
set out on their famed “botanical” excursion through the eastern 


27 In expressing their confidence “in the justice and wisdom of Congress” which 
would lead that body to repeal the assumption act, the memorialists indicated no 
desire to destroy the existing frame of government. 

28 Jefferson to Madison, June 21, 1791, in Madison Papers. 

29 Leland D. Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising ( Pitts- 
burgh, 1939), 105-108, 207-208. 

30 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 3 Sess., 1937 ff. 
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and northern states.*' While this was not the first occasion that 
these close friends had traveled together, the fact that they called 
upon the leading political figures of the day during their travels 
lent to their jaunt more than a passing significance. Although the 
letters of neither traveler reflected any particular concern over po- 
litical matters, their observations were undoubtedly more search- 
ing than those of the casual passer-by. What Madison and Jeffer- 
son saw and heard upon this leisurely journey was of great value 
in plotting the course which they thought must be adopted in the 
face of the rising eastern interest, which they believed threatened 
to dominate the Union. Although James Monroe, who was later 
to be so intimately associated with Jefferson and Madison in 
creating the Republican party, did not accompany them upon 
this excursion, he seems to have been well aware of the political 
interests of his colleagues. Shortly after the conclusion of Jeffer- 
son’s tour with Madison, Monroe wrote the former: 


Upon political subjects we perfectly agree and particularly in the re- 
probation of all measures that may be calculated to elevate the govern- 
ment above the people, or place it in any respect without its natural 
boundary. To keep it there is nothing necessary but virtue in a part 
only (for in the whole it cannot be expected) of the high public 
servants, and a true developement of the principles of those arts wh. 
have a contrary tendency. The bulk of the people are for democracy, 
and if they are well informed the reck [sic] of such enterprizes will in- 
evitably follow.” 


There is no direct reference in this letter to any precise agreement, 
but it indicates that a general understanding was in the process 
of formation among these three leaders. Monroe's emphasis 
upon the undemocratic tendencies of the government was both a 
foretaste of subsequent Republican propaganda and an echo of 
the dire predictions which the anti-federalists had made in 1788. 

Although Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe seem to have estab- 
lished a common ground of political opinions in 1791, there was 
no immediate attempt to transfer these principles to the level of a 
popular organization. They continued to survey the strength and 

31 ~) cena letters of May and June, 1791, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), 
V, 335 ff. 


82 Monroe to Jefferson, July 17, 1791, in Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, 
I. 223 
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endurance of the recently developed hostility against the new gov- 
ernment and attempted to gauge the extent to which the critics 
of the fiscal program could be relied upon to continue their op- 
position. During 1791 and 1792 the members of the Virginia 
triumvirate were indefatigable in visiting and corresponding with 
their prominent contemporaries. Their correspondents included 
Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, George Mason, Edmund Randolph, 
and Edmund Pendleton. The information they obtained reflected 
an uncertainty on the part of some who were gradually retreating 
from the extremes of the 1790 protest against assumption. Among 
those whose afterthoughts led them to regret their previous posi- 
tion were Henry Lee and Patrick Henry. By 1792 both had 
abandoned their opposition to assumption and adopted the view 
that it was necessary to support Hamilton’s program in order to 
avoid civil disturbances. 

When the Second Congress began its sessions it was obvious 
that there was an opposition devoted to the principles of strict 
constructionism, agrarianism, and republicanism. All of the mem- 
bers of the Virginia delegation can be numbered in this group, 
which was soon labeled the “republican interest.” Madison was 
conspicuous in expounding strict-construction views, while John 
Page and William Branch Giles presented to Congress the re- 
publican and agrarian aspects of the philosophy of the minority. 
Again and again during the first session of the Second Congress, 
Page referred to the administration measures as efforts to carry 
into effect the “projects of Monarchical and Aristocratical jun- 
tos.” 

A thoroughly self-conscious, agrarian economic point of view 
was advanced by William Branch Giles, with the able assistance 
of Page, during the debates on a bounty to codfishers. This com- 
paratively unimportant measure drew the fire of both men. Giles 
saw in the practice of granting bounties the creation of a “separate 
and distinct interest not wholly between the East and the South, 
but between the manufacturers and the cultivators of the soil.”** 
He warned the sponsors of the bill that the only way in which 

33 Lee to Madison, January 8, 1792; Henry to Madison, January 17, 1792, in 
Madison, Writings ( Hunt),VI, 81-83. 

34 Speech on the ratio of representation, November 15, 1791, in Annals of Con- 
gress, 2 Cong., 1 Sess., 183; see also his speech on the bounty to codfishers, 


February 7, 1792, ibid., 391-95. 
35 Tbid., 400 (February 8, 1792). 
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they could prevent the opposition which was now based only 
“upon jealousies and suspicions” from becoming a “real” party was 
by administering the government impartially in the interests of 
all. Page shared Giles’s apprehensions that the commercial ele- 
ments were being favored by the measure, and in repudiating it 
he carried his agrarian philosophy to its ultimate conclusion. He 
informed his fellow congressmen that he believed it would be of 
far greater service to the nation if the fishermen were to be sent 
to the West to cultivate unused lands. A nation of farmers, in 
Page’s eyes, was to be preferred to a nation of seamen.*® Seldom 
was this point of view given such direct and positive expression. 

President Washington was deeply concerned by the activities 
of the minority in Congress, and in the spring of 1792 he asked 
Jefferson to outline the principles which motivated the “re- 
publicans.” Jefferson informed the President that the “republican 
party” saw in the fiscal system a design to change “the present 
republican form of government to that of monarchy.” This plan, 
he continued, was contemplated in the Philadelphia convention 
where its partisans had made no secret of their intent, and now 
the monarchists together with the “corrupt squadron” of public 
stockholders possessed a majority in Congress. The great object 
of the “republicans,” therefore, was to “preserve the government 
in its present form.” Jefferson listed a second reason for the 
formation of the opposition. It arose, he believed, from the con- 
tinued sacrifice of southern to northern, agrarian to commercial 
interests in the face of the South’s known hostility to the new gov- 
ernment when it was first proposed. In this letter Jefferson sum- 
marized the basic principles upon which he had agreed with 
Monroe and Madison the year before. These were the principles 
upon which the minority in Congress had operated, and they be- 
came the guiding theories of the Republican party.** 

Although there was an active minority in Congress opposing the 


36 Thid., 391-95 (February 7, 1792). It should be noted that neither Madison 
nor Jefferson opposed this measure, which Jefferson had recommended in his 
report on the fisheries. Madison voted for it. Ibid., 395. 

87 Jefferson to Washington, May 23, 1792, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), VI, 1-6. 
In this letter Jefferson urged Washington to continue in office, for his presence 
alone would be sufficient to prevent the monarchists from carrying out their plans. 
Jefferson went over somewhat similar ground in a conversation with Washington 
reported in Jefferson’s “Anas,” July 10, 1792, in A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh 
(eds.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., New York, 1903-1904). I. 
311-12. 
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Washington administration, and although Jefferson could write to 
Washington concerning the objectives of the “republican party,” 
there was actually no party as yet on the popular level. No test 
had been made of the political sentiments of the average Virginian 
which would unequivocally label him as either a supporter of the 
“republican interest” or a member of the “governmental” or “min- 
isterial machine.” The test had not materialized simply because 
no suitable issue had presented itself. 

It would seem that the Hamiltonian fiscal program should have 
been the proper measure to select as the rallying point for a pop- 
ular movement, since this was the question which had produced 
the first real antagonism against the Washington administration. 
The “republicans,” however, seem to have avoided this particular 
issue in Virginia, and it was not until after party lines had been 
drawn upon other measures that the fiscal program became a 
major point of attack. There were two basic reasons why the “re- 
publican interest” shied away from the subject of the Hamiltonian 
program. The first of these Monroe succinctly stated to Madison 
in June, 1792: 


I found at Richmond a general dissatisfaction to the measures of the 
government prevailing; in the specification, it harmonized with the 
sentiments of the minority. Notwithstanding I am well satisfied that 
in the present state of things the soundest deliberation must be used 
before any attempt at a change is made. Upon the excise particularly, 
altho an universal odium exists, yet it seems doubtful whether if the 
money must be raised, any other mode wod. be preferred. . . . Another 
mode might bring upon its authors the odium wh. now belongs to the 
father of this, and if the public censure is to be fix’d on any, who are 
better objects for it than those who have made the tax necessary[?]** 


It would be difficult to quarrel with the political strategy formu- 
lated in this letter. How, indeed, could the “republicans” attack 
a measure whose objects they deemed indispensable when they 
could concoct no other means to the same end likely to be more 
acceptable? The path of wisdom, therefore, was to await the ap- 
pearance of some issue which could be attacked from all sides 
without creating any awkward problems. 

A second reason—equally pragmatic—deterred Jefferson and his 


88 Monroe to Madison, June 27, 1792, in Madison Papers. 
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cohorts. Early in 1792 it was perfectly obvious that many who 
had joined in the hue and cry against assumption two years be- 
fore and who had willingly subscribed to the legislative protest 
were now retreating from their former stand. Both Patrick Henry 
and Henry Lee after previously inveighing against assumption 
were now defending the Hamiltonian program. They both argued 
that it must be accepted, even though objectionable, lest con- 
tinued opposition beget civil disturbances and turmoil.*® The 
“republican interest” could not afford the risk of seeking to dis- 
credit the administration by a wholesale attack on the fiscal sys- 
tem, for such action might compel moderate men to support the 
government in order to avoid civil disturbances and financial 
chaos.*” The premature selection of an issue could easily jeopard- 
ize the whole movement, and for the moment there was no effort 
to organize a following on a popular level. 

Although no general appeal had been made to the people, the 
presidential electors of the Old Dominion in 1792 acted with a 
unanimity that was indicative of the extent of the understanding 
among the leaders of the state. Every elector cast his second bal- 
lot for George Clinton, who had been brought forward by the 
opponents of the administration as a rival of John Adams, the 
favorite of all who abhorred the nascent “republicans.” On the 
other hand, in voting solidly for George Washington on their first 
ballot the electors reflected the policy of Jefferson and his associ- 
ates of continuing to support Washington. This unanimity of 
action was the result of the political habits of Virginia, where pat- 
terns of aristocratic leadership prevailed. The influence of Jeffer- 
son and the other leaders in his party with the members of this 
dominant class was sufficient to mobilize the electors of the state.*! 

In connection with the political contacts which we have pre- 
viously noted that the Virginians were most active in making, an 
incident which occurred on the eve of the election deserves some 


89 Lee to Madison, January 8, 1792; Henry to Madison, January 17, 1792, in 
Madison, Writings (Hunt), VI, 81-83. 

4° Not all joined in this retreat. George Mason, for example, continued to abhor 
the Hamiltonian program. Mason to Monroe, February 9, 1792, in Monroe Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress ) 

41 Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presidency (Boston, 1898), 39. Joseph 
Dawson, intimate of Monroe and Jefferson, assisted in this process of selection by 
talking up Clinton among the members of the legislature when it met in 1792. 
Dawson to Monroe, October 29, 1792, in Monroe Papers (New York Public 
Library ). 
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comment because of the light it throws upon the political methods 
of the day, even though it does not relate exclusively to the local 
scene. In October, 1792, a special messenger arrived in Fred- 
ericksburg from an agent of Aaron Burr in New York. The mes- 
senger brought a letter to Monroe proposing that Burr be sub- 
stituted for George Clinton as the “candidate of the republican 
interest.” Monroe sent the letter together with the bearer to 
Madison. Regarding the suggested change as “truly embarrass- 
ing,” Madison at once proposed a personal conference with Mon- 
roe.*? Not only does this episode illustrate the extent of the con- 
tacts among the Republican leaders, but it reveals their general 
methods of operation. At this crucial period none of the leaders 
of the opposition trusted intimate political secrets to the post. 
Indeed they seem to have avoided writing except when necessary, 
and confined themselves in their letters to promises to discuss im- 
portant subjects when they next met. Since Madison, Monroe, 
and Jefferson lived within easy reach of one another in Virginia, 
it was possible for them to arrange frequent meetings. 

Not only did the leading figures find occasion to meet together, 
but they also contrived opportunities for visiting and conversing 
with local political leaders. Jefferson, for example, stopped off at 
Gunston Hall on his way to Monticello in 1792 to see his old 
friend George Mason and to sound out his political views.** In 
the same year Madison was able to see William B. Giles, Josiah 
Parker, and John Page in Fredericksburg, while waiting for Mon- 
roe to accompany him to Philadelphia.** Such meetings were un- 
doubtedly of common occurrence. Jefferson seems to have taken 
a lesser part in this activity, for his position as Secretary of State 
made it necessary for him to avoid open acts of opposition. 
Monroe, for example, conducted all the arrangements connected 
with the writing of John Taylor’s pamphlet against the Bank of 
the United States in 1793—transmitting to Taylor Jefferson’s com- 
pliments and suggestions for revision without, of course, referring 
to Jefferson by name.*® Because personal conferences were so im- 


42 Monroe to Madison, October 9, 1792, in Monroe Papers (Library of Con- 
gress); Madison to Monroe, October 11, 1792, in Madison Papers. Burr is not 
mentioned by name in either letter. Unfortunately, the reply which Monroe and 
Madison agreed upon exists neither in the original nor in drafts. 

43 Jefferson to Madison, October 1, 1792, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), VI, 114. 

44 Madison to , October 23, 1792, draft, in Madison Papers. 

45 Monroe to Madison, May 18, 1793, ibid. 
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portant, much of the early history of the Republican party must | 
remain unknown. 
It was not until the autumn of 1793 that the leaders of the “re-| 
publican interest” sought to organize a demonstration of public 
opinion that would clearly establish the strength and vigor of the 
opposition to the administration. Even at this juncture one has 
the impression that they were forced to take steps in this direction 
somewhat sooner than they had intended. Jefferson and his as- 
sociates decided to make the occasion of the widespread disap- 
proval of Washington’s policy towards France their point of de- 
parture. Certainly from a political point of view this issue had 
none of the embarrassing aspects which Monroe had noted in con- 
nection with the fiscal program. The policies of the administra- 
tion could be attacked without opening upon any vistas of internal 
disorders as in the case of Hamilton’s financial system. By taking 
up this question the “republicans” were able to vitalize the as yet 
inarticulate and vague opposition which existed on the popular | 
level. | 
The course of the French Revolution had been watched with | 
much sympathy in the United States by those attached to the | 
“republican interest,” but it was not until the French declaration | 
of war on England in February, 1793, that they took umbrage at 
the policy of the Washington administration. The particular | 
cause of the “republican” anger was Washington’s proclamation | 
of neutrality of April 22, 1793—notable for its careful avoidance | 
of the word “neutral.” The proclamation had been drafted after 
much consultation with members of the cabinet as to the exact | 
obligations of the United States under the treaty of 1778. It had 
been cautiously worded in an effort to make it more palatable to 
the Francophiles, who, it was believed, wished the United States | 
to render full aid to France. In this objective it failed completely. | 
The pro-French “republicans” were not so much disappointed be- 
cause the administration chose to be neutral, but because Wash- | 
ington and his advisers failed to lend the moral weight of the 
United States in behalf of the French cause. In this moderately 
worded document the “republicans” saw evidence of what they 
considered to be the influence of the mercantile element—the pro- 
British party which desired closer relations with Britain for com- 
mercial reasons and who wished to introduce the British system 
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of government in the United States.** This issue so sharply 
divided opinions that Jefferson at last believed it was possible to 
sort out parties with some accuracy. According to him the French 
question left no doubt that the fashionable circles of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, merchants trading on British capital, and 
the public stockholders were all on the side of the British, whereas 
the farmers, mechanics, Irish merchants, and merchants trading 
upon their own capital were warm in behalf of the French.‘ 
Madison confirmed this judgment as far as Virginia was con- 
cerned, noting that the towns were united in approving the 
President’s proclamation, while the farmers universally despised 
it.“ The impact of the war in Europe was reflected in the organi- 
zation of a Republican Society in Norfolk in 1793 which immedi- 
ately published a set of resolutions identifying the cause of liberty 
everywhere with the victory of France.*® 

The whole discussion of the proclamation, followed by the en- 
thusiastic reception given Citizen Edmond Genét during his prog- 
ress through Virginia, alarmed President Washington. During the 
summer of 1793 Washington heard rumors that the “Virg[inia] 
interest, as it is called, designs to attack him.” To verify this re- 
port and to obtain firsthand information about public opinion 
there, he sent his fellow Virginian and Secretary of State, Ed- 
mund Randolph, to Virginia in July, 1793.°° This visitation was 
eagerly seized upon by the leaders of the “republican interest” as 
an opportunity to impress their point of view more directly upon 
Washington. To achieve this purpose Jefferson sent specific in- 
structions to Madison as to the necessity of exposing Randolph to 


46 “Firm Republican” presented these arguments in the Richmond and Man- 
chester Advertiser, October 28, 1793. 

47 Jefferson to Madison, May 12, 1793, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), VI, 251. 

48 Madison to Jefferson, June 13, 1793, in Madison, Letters (Congress), I, 
581-82. Monroe made the same observation about Virginia. Monroe to Jefferson, 
May 8, 1793, in Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, I, 252. 

49 Resolutions of the Republican Society of Norfolk, in Norfolk Virginia 
Chronicle, June 8, 1793. From the available records it does not seem that the 
Democratic Societies, which played such an important part in the development of 
the Republican party in some of the other states, were a significant factor in Vir- 
ginia. The Norfolk Society was the second such organization to be formed and 
the first in Virginia. The only other societies formed in Virginia were organized 
in Dumfries and in Wytheville. See Eugene P. Link, Democratic Republican So- 
cieties, 1790-1800 ( New York, 1942), passim. 

50 John Taylor to Madison, June 20, 1793, in Madison Papers. Taylor received 
his information concerning Washington’s apprehensions from Edmund Randolph. 
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correct influences: “I have no doubt he is charged to bring back 
a faithful statement of the dispositions of that state. I wish there- 
fore he may fall into hands which will not deceive him. Have you 
the time and the means of impressing Wilson [Cary] Nicholas 
(who will be much with E.R.), with the necessity of giving him 
a strong and perfect understanding of the public mind?”™' Madi- 
son was unable to see Nicholas before Randolph arrived, and con- 
sequently did not carry out Jefferson’s recommendations. When 
Madison finally did see Nicholas after Randolph had departed, he 
reported to Jefferson that Nicholas seemed to be “right and firm 
on the French Revolution and free from any taint of heresy,” 
but that in conversing with Randolph he might very well have 
adapted his views to suit those of his important guest. 
Although Nicholas may have been “right” on the French ques- 
tion, he did not prevent Randolph from returning to President 
Washington with a report that Virginia was basically in accord 
with the President’s policies and that the opposition which existed 
was limited to a personal antagonism towards Hamilton.** Madi- 
son and Jefferson were both deeply shocked at Randolph’s er- 
roneous observations, which Madison blamed on “tainted sources” 
whose obvious bias should have induced the President’s emissary 
to be wary of their opinions.** 
It is impossible to say on the basis of the available evidence 
whether the Republicans were planning, as Washington sus- 





pected, an organized attack on his policies. The Virginia news- | 


papers are not particularly informative on this question. The 
two principal papers of the state, the Virginia Gazette and Gen- 
eral Advertiser and the Richmond and Manchester Advertiser, 


both published in Richmond, were weeklies with no decided po- | 


litical preference. Political opinion was indicated only through | 


51 Jefferson to Madison, June 2, 1793, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), VI, 278. 

Randolph was Nicholas’ brother-in-law. 
52 Madison to Jefferson, July 22, 1793, in Madison, Writings (Hunt), VI, 
VI, 


6. 
53 Jefferson to Madison, July 21, 1793, in Jefferson, Writings ( Ford), 5. 
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54 Madison to Jefferson, July 30, 1793, in Madison, Writings (Hunt), VI, 139. | 


Not all “tainted sources” were so biased. Edward Carrington, who was warmly 
devoted to the administration, gave Hamilton a view of public opinion which cor- 
responded closely to that of the Republicans. Carrington urged Hamilton to see 
that the French minister should be received in order to prevent the charge that the 
government was in the hands of an “eastern influence in favor of monarchy in 
America, consequently, unfriendly to the liberties of France.” Carrington to Hamil- 
ton, April 26, 1793, in John C. Hamilton (ed.), The Works of Alexander Hamilton 
(7 vols., New York, 1850-1851), V, 555-60. 
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letters representing both sides. It was in part the political weak- 
ness of the Virginia press which led Jefferson to sponsor Philip 
Freneau’s National Gazette. Only a few letters appeared in these 
papers prior to the public demonstrations against the foreign 
policy of the Washington administration which began in the 
autumn of 1793. 

Whatever the plans of the Republicans may have been in the 
spring, developments late in the summer compelled them to act. 
The need for an organized anti-administration campaign which 
would clearly indicate the pro-French sentiments of the people 
seems to have been brought home to the “republican” leaders by 
the effect of a public meeting held in Richmond on August 17, 
1793. This assembly was presided over by Chancellor George 
Wythe, while two strong administration men, John Marshall and 
James McClurg, were on the committee which drafted resolutions 
that were highly laudatory of Washington's policy.” By the end 
of the month similar sets of resolutions were adopted at Nor- 
folk and in King William County.*® Madison immediately as- 
cribed their activities to the influence of the “Philadelphia cabal,” 
by which he meant the pro-English mercantile group dominated 
by Hamilton and against which he had been contending since 
1791. Prompted by these resolutions Monroe and Madison im- 
mediately conferred and concluded that a misconception of Vir- 
ginia’s sentiments would prevail if there were not “an early and 
well digested effort for calling out the real sense of the people.” 
They agreed that the best counteroffensive would be to set “on 
foot expressions of the public mind in important counties . . . 
under the auspices of respectable names.” With this object in 
mind Madison wrote John Taylor of Caroline late in August 
enclosing a set of resolutions with the request that they be 
adopted at a meeting in Caroline County under the sponsorship 
of Edmund Pendleton.** Taylor acted with such promptitude 
that within two weeks a meeting was arranged and he was able 
to make a favorable report to Madison: “Instantly upon the re- 


55 Richmond Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, August 21, 1793. 

56 [bid., September 4, 1793; Norfolk Virginia Chronicle, September 21, 1793 

57 Madison to Jefferson, August 27, 1793, in Madison, Letters (Congress), ! 
595-96. Monroe also wrote to Taylor to much the same effect, and urged him 
prevent the other counties from being led astray. Monroe to Taylor, August 30 
1793, in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1791- 
3rd Ser., XLII (1908), 321. 
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ceipt of yours from Albemarle, notifications were dispersed, and 
in five days resolutions were formed by a very numerous meeting. 
They are in some papers, and will appear in many others. I hope 
you will approve of them. I wish they may differ enough from 
those of the [state] to avoid suspicion of their being coined in the 
same mint.”°* Edmund Pendleton, as Madison had wished, pre- 
sided at this meeting, thus lending the dignity of the name of the 
chancellor of the Court of Appeals of Virginia to the resolutions.” 

The resolutions adopted in Caroline, and with changes in the 
other counties, demanded the: preservation of the alliance with 
France, on the ground that repudiation would be deliberately to 
draw the United States closer to Great Britain. The resolutions 
did not suggest military aid to France, but only proclaimed that 
the spectacle of a nation—and in particular one to which the 
United States owed such a debt of gratitude—struggling for its 
liberty should arouse the sympathy of the people. They attributed 
the anti-French propaganda to those men who “desire a closer 
union with Britain and [who] desire to alter the government of 
the United States to a monarchy.” The framers of the protest 
were careful to include a declaration of loyalty to Washington 
and to condemn the activities of Citizen Genét, though without 
mentioning the latter by name. This policy was entirely in accord 
with Republican views at this time, for Genét’s intemperate con- 
duct had made him a liability rather than an asset. The resolu- 
tions provided an ideal opportunity for the Republicans to detach 
themselves from any direct connection with the French minister. 

While one set of resolutions was being considered in Caroline, 
similar sets appeared in other counties. Madison sent one copy to 
Albemarle, and Monroe rode off to the Staunton court with an- 
other. In Staunton Monroe was able to obtain the adoption of his 
resolutions under the patronage of Archibald Stuart, a prominent 
leader of the Valley. Monroe’s arrival in Staunton was especially 
timely, for he was able to prevent the adoption of a set of pro- 
administration resolutions which were about to be proposed as a 


58 J[ohn] T[aylor] to Madison, September 25, 1793, in Madison Papers. 

59 The meeting was held September 10, 1793. Resolutions were printed in the 
Richmond Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, September 25, 1793. 

60 Jefferson and Madison had agreed early in August that they must abandon 
Genét before he did irreparable damage to their cause. Jefferson to Madison, 
August 3, 1793, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford), VI, 361; Madison to Jefferson, 
August 5, 1793, in Madison, Writings (Hunt), VI, 139. 
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result of John Marshall’s influence. By the end of September 
resolutions corresponding in the main to the original pattern had 
been adopted in Culpeper, New Kent, Williamsburg, King Wil- 
liam, Fredericksburg, and Albemarle, in addition to those ap- 
proved in Caroline and at Staunton.” 

With the organization of the protest against Washington’s 
policy toward France the opposition entered upon a new phase. 
Prior to 1793 it had been confined to a relatively small group of 
political figures who had relied upon the tradition of aristocratic 
leadership and the common point of view of an agrarian state to 
sustain their program, without any attempt to define their ob- 
jectives in a precise fashion. The resolutions, however, marked a 
realization of the need to mold and guide the public dissatisfac- 
tion against the policies of Washington's administration in a more 
direct and obvious fashion. From this point on the Republicans, 
assured of the support of a self-consciously Republican segment 
of the electorate, began to operate more openly. In their activities 
in Virginia it is undeniable that they were not only concerned 
with consolidating public opinion behind them, but also with 
using the Virginia demonstration to strengthen their following in 
other states. The confidence resulting from the attack on Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy led the Republicans to subject Hamilton’s 
fiscal program to an extensive critical scrutiny. Among the most 
important of the pamphlets written on this topic were those of 
John Taylor of Caroline, the ranking agrarian political theorist of 
the state, who contributed two works on the fiscal system. The 
first, published late in 1793, exposed the personal speculations of 
members of Congress in the public securities; the second, which 
appeared in 1794, presented an unfavorable appraisal of the Bank 
of the United States.* 

The second major issue which solidified party lines in Virginia 
arose from the treaty which John Jay negotiated with Great 
Britain in 1794 and which was submitted to the Senate in March, 
1795. The decision of the Washington administration to attempt 
to obtain a treaty from the British was in large measure prompted 

61 Monroe to Madison, September 25, 1793, in Madison Papers; Madison to 
Jefferson, September 2, 1793, in Madison, Letters (Congress), I, 597; Monroe to 
Jefferson, October 14, 1793, in Hamilton (ed.), Writings of Monroe, I, 278; 
Richmond Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, September 4, 25, October 2, 


23, 1793; Richmond and Manchester Advertiser, October 24, 1793. 
62 These pamphlets are ably analyzed in Beard, Economic Origins, 196 ff. 
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by Madison’s determined efforts during the Third Congress to im- 
pose commercial restrictions upon the British in order to compel 
them to execute the treaty of 1783 and to grant favorable trade 
concessions to Americans. Madison's resolutions were applauded 
by the planters and farmers of Virginia, and the repercussions of 
this approbation undoubtedly made the need for a new treaty 
seem imperative.” 

From the very moment when Jay was appointed the Republi- 
cans had little hope that an acceptable treaty would be negotiated, 
for, as John Nicholas observed, he was “a man perfectly British in 
his affections.”"“* The results were indeed in accordance with ex- 
pectations. Shortly after the treaty was submitted to the Senate 
and before its contents were made public, criticisms of it appeared 
in the press. 

Following the publication of the text of the treaty, the Re- 
publicans organized a series of meetings at which resolutions un- 
favorable to the document were adopted. These resolutions re- 
quested the Senate to reject the treaty because it made no com- 
pensation for the slaves removed by the British during the Revolu- 
tion, contained no protection of neutral rights, and granted no 
commercial advantages to the United States.*° Chancellor George 


63 Annals of Congress, 3 Cong., 1 Sess., passim. Spencer Roane and others com- 
mented upon the favorable reaction in Virginia to Madison’s proposals. Roane to 
Monroe, January 25, 1794, in Monroe Papers ( Library of Congress); Joseph Jones 
to Madison, January 25, 1794; John Dawson to Madison, February 12, 1794, in 
Madison Papers. The mercantile interests in Virginia, while disapproving the 
failure of the British to execute the treaty, were not in favor of commercial re- 
strictions. Robert Gamble to Wilson Cary Nicholas, February 24, 1794, in 
Nicholas Papers ( University of Virginia Library). Resolutions approving Madi- 
son’s proposals were adopted in Charlotte and Halifax counties. Richmond and 
Manchester Advertiser, May 26, 1794. 

64 John Nicholas to W. C. Nicholas, April 30, 1794, in Nicholas Papers ( Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library ). 

65 Most of these criticisms revealed a reasonably thorough knowledge of the 
contents of the treaty. Madison, for instance, was able to give Monroe a fairly 
accurate summary in a letter from Philadelphia, March 26, 1795, in Madison 
Papers. The treaty was finally released to the public on June 29, 1795, by Stevens 
Thomson Mason, senator from Virginia. The Senate had voted to release the treaty 
while he was present, but later, in his absence, reversed itself. Mason chose to 
ignore the second ballot and undoubtedly released it in the interests of the Re- 
publicans who were convinced that the secrecy was based upon the Federalist 
fear that publicity would make ratification impossible. Madison to Monroe, De- 
cember 20, 1795, copy, in Madison Papers; S$. T. Mason to B. F. Bache, editor of 
the Philadelphia Aurora, June 29, 1795, enclosing a copy of the treaty, printed 
in Fredericksburg Virginia Herald and Advertiser, July 7, 1795. 

66 Meetings were held in Petersburg, Caroline, and Amelia. Richmond and Man- 
chester Advertiser, August 8, 15, September 15, 1795. 
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Wythe presided over the meeting held in Richmond—a circum- 
stance which was highly gratifying to the Republicans since he 
had been in the chair of the assemblage which had approved of 
Washington’s proclamation in 1793. The campaign might have 
reached considerable proportions had not the treaty been ratified 
late in August. 

When the legislature convened in October, 1795, the Republi- 
cans prepared to continue their war on the treaty. Resolutions 
were promptly introduced approving the conduct of Senators 
Henry Tazewell and Stevens Thomson Mason in voting against 
the treaty. This rather negative approach was probably chosen 
to avoid the implication of a personal attack on Washington, who 
had given his approval to Jay's handiwork.” In spite of the 
powerful opposition of John Marshall and Henry Lee, the resolu- 
tion was approved by a vote of 100 to 50—a division which clearly 
indicated the relative strength of the two parties at this time. The 
Senate later altered the resolution with the concurrence of the 
House to include a phrase praising the “integrity and patriotism” 
of Washington and specifically exempting him from any censure 
in connection with the treaty.” 

Bolstered by the disapproval of their state, the Virginians in 
the House of Representatives during the Fourth Congress joined 
in the efforts to nullify the treaty by blocking the passage of the 
necessary laws to carry it into effect.’ Although the Virginia Re- 
publicans carried on the battle ably in Congress, the campaign at 
home was neglected. While the treaty was being debated in the 
House, the Federalists mustered their forces during the spring of 


67 Madison to Jefferson, August 6, 1795, in Madison, Letters (Congress), II, 43. 

68 This was the reason given for the cancellation of a proposed meeting in 
Goochland County. John Guerrant to Wilson C. Nicholas, September 10, 1795, in 
Nicholas Papers ( Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). It is significant 
that Guerrant, who was an active Republican, felt that some explanation was neces- 
sary. Nicholas in the next few years became one of the most important figures in 
the Republican party in Virginia. 

69 Joseph Jones, a member of the legislature, pointed out this difficulty to Madi- 
son in a letter, October 29, 1795, in Madison Papers. Jones also expressed a wish 
to see Madison in order to consult with him on the steps to be taken in the legis- 
lature. If this meeting took place, Madison undoubtedly helped shape the final 
resolution. 

79 Virginia General Assembly, Journal of the House of Delegates for 1795, pp. 
20, 27-29 ( November 20-21, 1795), 71 (December 4, 1795). 

71 Annals of Congress, 4 Cong., 1 Sess., 976-1291, passim. An unusually large 
number of the delegation participated in the debates—Madison, John Nicholas, 
William B. Giles, Andrew Moore, John Heath, and Thomas Rutherford. 
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1796 and organized a series of meetings to express sentiments 
favorable to the treaty and to condemn the policy of the Re- 
publicans in the House.** The meeting held in Richmond was a 
master stroke arranged by John Marshall and took the Republi- 
cans completely by surprise.** Of this gathering, which was at- 
tended by about four hundred persons, Edmund Randolph, who 
was now definitely committed to the Republican side, sent an 
agitated account to Madison: 


...a large proportion . . . [of those present] were British merchants, 
some of whom pay for the British purchases of horses,—their clerks,— 
officers, who hold posts under the President at his will,—stockholders— 
expectants of offices—and many without the shadow of a freehold. 
Notwithstanding this, the numbers on the republican side though in- 
ferior, were in a small degree only; and it is believed on good grounds, 
that the majority of freeholders were on the side of the house of 
representatives. Campbell and Marshall were the principal com- 
batants. . . . Marshall’s argument was inconsistent, and shifting; con- 
cluding every third sentence with the horrors of war. Campbell spoke 
elegantly and forcibly; and threw ridicule and absurdity upon his 
antagonist with success. Mr. Clopton [member of Congress] will re- 
ceive two papers; one signed by the treaty men, many of whom he 
will know to have neither interest nor feeling in common with the 
citizens of Virginia, and to have been transplanted hither from England 
or Caledonia since the war; interspersed pretty considerable with 
fugitive ones, who have returned under the amnesty of peace. 

The notice, which I sent you the other day, spoke of instructions 
and a petition; but Marshall, suspecting, that he would be outnum- 
bered by freeholders, and conscious that none should instruct, except 
those, who elect, quitted the idea of instructions, and betook himself 
to a petition, in which, he said, all the inhabitants of Richmond, tho’ 
not freeholders, might join.”* 


As disturbing as these measures were, the Republicans made 
no countermove, for the petitions pouring in from Virginia and 


72 Meetings were held in Staunton, Portsmouth, Richmond, and in Augusta and 
Prince William counties. Alexandria Columbian Mirror, May 10, 1796; Richmond 
and Manchester Advertiser, May 18, 1796. Meetings were organized by the Fed- 
eralists throughout the nation, and Congress was deluged with resolutions favor- 
able to the treaty. 

73 John Marshall to Rufus King, April, 1796, in Charles R. King (ed.), The Life 
and Correspondence of Rufus King (6 vols., New York, 1894-1900), II, 45-46. 

74 E[dmund] R[andolph] to Madison, April 25, 1796, in Madison Papers. 
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the other states were more than adequate to create an impression 
that could not be easily overcome.” The Republicans also real- 
ized that there was no alternative to the treaty other than war—a 
course which they certainly did not favor. The Virginia Republi- 
cans contented themselves with voting against the treaty in the 
House (with the exception of one member of the state’s delega- 
tion) and did not pursue their opposition any further through the 
medium of popular meetings.” 

The methods used by the Republicans in conducting their cam- 
paigns against Washington’s foreign policy and against Jay's 
Treaty became an established political formula which remained 
unchanged until 1890. During the next four years the party did 
not undergo any major changes in the organization and pro- 
cedures which had been developed since 1791. On every im- 
portant issue meetings were organized at which resolutions were 
adopted. These in turn were echoed by the legislature.” Al- 
though these public assemblies seemed spontaneous, actually 
they were summoned at the behest of the leaders of the party, 
who were able to direct the affairs of the Republicans without 
any of the complex machinery of semi-public committees and 
caucuses which we consider essential today. The conferences held 
by the party leaders at this time were casual and informal and 
were not publicized. The strength of the leaders rested on the 
entente cordiale which prevailed between them and the locally 
important political figures in Virginia. The task of controlling the 
party without any generally recognized policy- or strategy-making 
bodies was tremendously simplified by the small electorate, and 
the prevalence of what might be termed a “natural aristocracy” 
of leadership on the local level, whereby political power rested in 
the hands of a small group of well-to-do citizens. 

From the evidence presented in this paper it seems that some 
rather definite conclusions may be drawn concerning the organi- 
zation and background of the Republican party in Virginia. First, 
there is no significant connection between the anti-federalists of 
1788 and the Republicans, nor between the federalists and the 


7 Madison to Jefferson, May 22, 1796, draft, ibid. 

76 The exception was George Hancock of Botetourt County, who had taken no 
part in the debate. Annals of Congress, 4 Cong., 1 Sess., 1291 ( April 30, 1796). 

77 The famous Republican attack on the Alien and Sedition Laws was conducted 
in this manner. Ammon, “Republican Party,” 176. 
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subsequent Federalist party. It is true that the anti-federalists 
joined the Republicans almost to a man, but the majority of the 
Virginia federalists made the same choice. The fundamental is- 
sues of 1788 were quite different from those of the 1790's, and 
therefore a new alignment of parties upon the basis of the new 
issues is not surprising. Second, it seems clear that, although the 
Hamiltonian fiscal program figured largely in arousing the hos- 
tility, or at least the distrust of Virginians toward Washington's 
administration, the opposition did not seek to exploit this question 
as a general political rallying point. Rather, the Republicans 
chose to concentrate upon the perplexing problem of Franco- 
American relations as a much safer issue. Thus in drawing party 
lines in Virginia the most important test was not based upon 
Hamilton’s financial schemes, but upon the more general question 
of the French Revolution. In making this decision, as has been 
noted, Jefferson and his associates seem to have been governed 
largely by reasons of expediency. This is not to minimize the im- 
portance of the hostility of an agrarian region to the financial 
policy designed to benefit the eastern merchants, for this senti- 
ment was fully expressed in the correspondence of the leading 
Republicans, but rather to emphasize that in organizing public 
sentiment they did not place primary emphasis upon this element. 
The crystallization of the Republican party from a vague opposi- 
tion was achieved by concentrating upon a safer and in some ways 
seemingly less significant issue which required no constructive 
counterproposal. 
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Edmond Atkin’s Plan For 


Imperial Indian Control 


By WILBUR R. JACOBS 


| on THE LINE OF THE BRITISH WESTERN FRONTIER IN 
1755 a war raged with destructive violence. A powerful British 
army had been defeated by a force of 600 warriors and 220 
French soldiers. The details of Braddock’s defeat are well known 
and need not be repeated here, but it should be remembered that 
the British were left with a dying general, a routed army, and the 
leadership of young George Washington, who had not recovered 
from a serious illness. On the other hand, most of the Indians 
had joined the victorious enemy who was about to unleash a 
tempest upon the whole northern frontier. The worst was yet to 
come in the form of frightful butcheries so characteristic of the 
old French and Indian wars. 

Confusion and maladministration of Indian affairs were partly 
responsible for the British dilemma. It was fortunate indeed that 
Edward Braddock had appointed William Johnson as superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs for the North before the disaster on the 
Monongahela, for Johnson was able to prevent most of the Iro- 
quois from joining Montcalm.” In this action Sir William Johnson 
saved the northern colonies from almost certain military calamity. 
Danger, nevertheless, still threatened from the South, where 
numerous warriors were preparing to join the French. Some plan 


1 “Relation du Combat du 9 Juillet, 1755,” in Winthrop Sargent (ed.), The His- 
tory of an Expedition Against Fort Du Quesne in 1755 . . . (Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, V [Philadelphia, 1856] ), 409. 

2In the period immediately after Braddock’s defeat, most of Johnson’s efforts 
were devoted to keeping the majority of the Six Nations neutral. See Sir William 
Johnson to William Pitt, October 24, 1760, in James Sullivan and others (eds.), 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson (10 vols. to date, Albany, N.Y., 1921-__), III, 
269-75. 
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of management was urgently needed to prevent the Cherokee, the 
Chickasaw, and the Creeks from deserting the English. 

Into this depressing scene came Edmond Atkin, Charleston 
merchant, whose career is a contrasting story of success and fail- 
ure in colonial America. As the result of a well-organized scheme 
of Indian management, which he submitted to the Board of Trade, 
Atkin suddenly appeared as a leading provincial figure, the newly 
appointed southern superintendent of the Indians. From the time 
of his appointment in 1756, however, until his death in 1761, Atkin 
steadily declined in importance. Although he negotiated a num- 
ber of successful treaties with the southern Indian nations and 
was able to bring warriors to the aid of Washington in 1757 and 
of General John Forbes in 1758, Atkin’s work was soon forgotten 
by his contemporaries.’ Within recent years his career has been 
examined by scholars, but he is usually stamped as a failure. 

Much of the historical condemnation stems from the criticisms 
which were hurled at him by his contemporaries. The superin- 
tendent was not unaware of these attacks, and he bitterly com- 
plained in a letter to William Pitt in 1760 that he had courageously 
carried on his duties for four years without a “Shilling of the 
King’s Money.” Meantime, his enemies had “hatcheted” his repu- 
tation worse than an Indian warrior had disfigured his body.‘ 

Atkin was further handicapped in his work by certain failings 
in personality. In his attempts to extend his authority over all 
persons who had any contact with the southern Indians and their 
allies, Atkin was lacking in tact and discretion. A consequence of 
his actions was that the superintendent quarreled with Sir William 
Johnson’s deputies and the colonial governors.’ Moreover, Atkin’s 


3 At the suggestion of George Washington, the Maryland frontiersman Christo- 
pher Gist was appointed to aid Atkin. See Washington to Robert Dinwiddie, 
June 12, 1757, in John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington 
(39 vols., Washington, 1931-1944), II, 57-59. For Gist’s work in aiding Atkin, 
see Huntington Library Collection of Loudoun Papers, Nos. 4640, 3990, and 4723. 
For Atkin’s work in aiding Forbes, see Alfred P. James (ed.), Writings of John 
Forbes Relating to His Service in North America (Menasha, Wisc., 1938), 41, 69, 
92, 98, 103, 109, 135-36. 

4 Atkin to William Pitt, March 27, 1760, in Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 
5: 64 (Public Record Office photostat). 

5 Atkin’s quarrel with George Croghan, William Johnson’s chief deputy, is 
recorded in E. B. O'Callaghan and others (eds.), Documents Relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York Procured in Holland, England, and 
France (15 vols., Albany, N. Y., 1853-1887), VII, 281; hereafter cited as New 
York Colonial Documents. 
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slow and meticulous method of working caused him to be con- 
stantly bombarded by his contemporaries for not getting things 
done. In his dealings with the tribesmen, Atkin made the error 
of being pompous and overbearing. Such a manner occasionally 
caused deep resentment among the Indians. According to James 
Adair, a warrior named Tobacco Eater, in a violent outburst of 
anger during an Indian conference, almost severed the superin- 
tendent’s scalp from his head.* Indeed, Atkin’s worst faults were 
apparent to the Indians and his fellow provincials. 

This man’s chief claim to historical recognition lies in his 
writings, the most important of these being a 34,000-word master 
plan for imperial control of the Indians which was handed to the 
Board of Trade in the spring of 1755.7 Although Atkin’s labors in 
organizing his department of Indian affairs are important enough 
to warrant separate historical investigation, the main purpose 
of this discussion is to describe this document, which was the first 
complete plan for Indian management submitted to the Board 
of Trade. 

Before describing the design for the superintendencies, how- 
ever, a few words should be said about Edmond Atkin’s early life 
and his other writings. He was born in England in 1707,* and he 
once declared in an Iroquois conference that he had lived in South 
Carolina ever since his boyhood.’ During the 1730's he and one 
John Atkin, no doubt a close relative, established a trading con- 
cern in Charleston. This venture was so successful that by the 
year 1738 Edmond had achieved enough recognition to be hon- 
ored with a seat in the South Carolina governor's council.’® 

Atkin once said that while acting as one of “the Great King 
George’s Counsellors” for eighteen years, he had become ac- 
quainted with many of the “head men” of the southern Indian 
nations. When the warrior delegations came to Charleston to con- 


6 James Adair, The History of the American Indians . . . (London, 1775), 274. 

7 Atkin to Board of Trade, May 30, 1755, in Loudoun Papers (Huntington Li- 
brary), No. 578. 

8John R. Alden, John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier . . . (Ann 
Arbor, 1944), 68. Alden cites Atkin’s will, May 22, 1760. 

® “Conference between Edmund Atkin, Esq., and the Six Nations,” November 
21, 1756, in New York Colonial Documents, VII, 211. 

10 Atkin is listed as a member of the Council as early as January 17, 1738. 
South Carolina Council Journal, MS., Vol. 7, p. 135 (microfilm; original in His- 
torical Commission of South Carolina, Columbia). See also Atkin to Board of 
Trade, May 30, 1755, p. 1. 
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fer with the governor and his council, Atkin, according to his 
writings, took a deep interest in the affairs of native diplomacy." 
He learned all that was possible about Indians, their problems, the 
abuses of the fur trade, and the rivalry between the French and 
the English for the affection of the Indians." 

In 1750 he mysteriously gave up his business, and in October 
of this year he sailed for England where he remained for six years. 
When he left the colonies, Atkin did not give up his seat in the 
governor's council. This peculiar situation caused the Board of 
Trade in 1754 to inquire if Atkin ever intended to return to South 
Carolina to resume his duties. His reply was that he was re- 
cuperating from illness, and, in addition, some “particular affairs” 
had delayed his return to America. He also claimed that he 
had been occupied in “Public Service” in England, probably re- 
ferring to his principal writings upon Indian affairs which were 
composed in London between 1750 and 1754."* 

While regaining his health in England, Atkin used his know]- 
edge of Indian politics to write two documents of considerable 
magnitude. The first paper was a history of thirty thousand 
words of the bloody Choctaw revolt of 1746, and the second was 
his plan for Indian control. The memoir on the Choctaw revolt 
tells the story of the mass of intrigue surrounding the activities of 
Red Shoes, a Choctaw war chief who led a large faction of his 
people into alliance with the British because of French shortcom- 
ings in the fur and skin trade.’* A storm in native politics fol- 
lowed the diplomatic revolution of Red Shoes, with the result 
that the French governor of Louisiana, Pierre Francois Rigaus, 
Marquis de Vaudreiiil, demanded no less than the head of Red 
Shoes as a propitiation from the Choctaw. Further complications 
came with the assassination of Red Shoes, brought about by the 
French governor, and a general civil war broke out among the 
unfortunate Choctaw, ending in the eventual defeat of the English 
faction. 

Atkin’s essay tells an “inside story” of how the Choctaw revolt 
was exploited by three South Carolinians: James Adair, fur trader 

1! New York Colonial Documents, VII, 211. 

12 See the record of Atkin’s activities in the year 1749, for example, in Public 
Record Office, Colonial Office, 5: 374 (Library of Congress transcript ). 

18 Atkin to John Pownall, June 8, 1754, ibid. 


14 “Historical Account of the Revolt of the Chactaw Indians . . .,” Lansdowne 
MS., 809, ff. 1-33 vo. (British Museum photostat). 
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and author of a history of the Indians; Charles McNaire, a Char- 
leston trader; and James Glen, governor of South Carolina. All 
three receive a sound scolding for promoting the civil war and 
then leaving their Indian allies with nothing to fight with except 
glass beads to be used as bullets!’® 

Although the essay upon the Choctaw revolt is a formidable 
document, packed with information relating to the colonial fur 
and skin trade, Edmond Atkin’s long report to the Board of Trade 
outlining his plan for the superintendencies is, of the two, a su- 
perior work. It is outstanding in clarity of thought and general 
information on the entire colonial Indian frontier. 

Atkin commences his essay by thanking the Lords of Trade for 
an opportunity to express his sentiments upon Indian affairs in 
general. He then goes on to point out that Indian affairs are, as 
he calls it, on a “wretched footing throughout all of America,” 
and some general plan of management is necessary lest the In- 
dians in disgust turn their allegiance entirely to the French.’® It is 
imperative that the English support and protect the Indians, since 
the tribesmen are the strongest barrier against French encroach- 
ment. Such regard for the Indians is extremely important, Atkin 
maintains, in view of the remarkable successes of the French in 
winning the friendship of key tribes among the nations which 
border the British provinces. Even the Cherokee and the Six 
Nations, Atkin complains, are turning away from the British. 

Following his discourse upon the importance of Indians, Atkin 
then proceeds to analyze the reasons for French power among 
the native settlements west of the Appalachians. He notes that 
persons unfamiliar with Indian problems believe that the numer- 
ous French forts scattered throughout the Indian nations are re- 
sponsible for the French strength. Fortifications are not the source 
of French power, Atkin argues, because the Indians are not domi- 
nated by fear, but by friendship. Such small fortifications could 
be easily overwhelmed by the savage hordes that surround them. 
The Indians consider the French as benefactors, Atkin declares, 
because the warriors are continually supplied with ammunition, 
guns, and many other presents. Moreover, the French provide 
gunsmiths to sharpen native hatchets and to mend broken weap- 


15 [bid. 
16 Atkin to Board of Trade, May 30, 1755, p. 1. 
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ons.'’ Atkin reasons that the French, with their understanding 
of the primitive mind, know that a warrior would treasure a re- 
paired weapon more than any new weapon which might be given 
to him, even as an outright present. Thus, Atkin points out, the 
French preserve the friendship of their Indian allies by the judi- 
cious use of presents and gunsmiths under the direction of a 
centralized Indian administration which tolerates no injustice to 
the Indian, even from the French traders. 

Having perhaps unduly praised the French methods of Indian 
control, Atkin then launches into a critical discussion of Indian 
management and Indian commerce throughout the British con- 
tinental colonies. The chief target for his censures is South Car- 
olina, his own province. What is true in South Carolina, Atkin 
maintains, is true in some degree in all of the colonies. Generally 
speaking, he concludes that mismanagement and chaos in Indian 
affairs will, in time, bring about alienation of all the Indian na- 
tions. In his own words: “. . . we neither build Forts for their 
Protection, nor mend their Guns and Hatchets for them, as they 
[the French] do . . . we set no Account by any of them, but [as] 
Hunters for the sake of Skins; And . . . our Traders Cheat and im- 
pose upon them.”** 

His main contention appears to be that every faction within 
the colonies that had anything to do with the Indians considered 
only their own private interests and not the general good of the 
government. The result was confusion, especially for the Indians, 
who did not know whom to believe when rival trading interests, 
for example, did not hesitate to tell the boldest lies about each 
other. ; 

Although Atkin deplored the lack of unity within the colonies 
respecting Indian policy, he had some even warmer words for the 
rum traders who caused what he terms “scandal,” “alarm,” and 
“uneasiness” by their contemptible dealings. Here Atkin might 
have interjected the fact that during his career as a Charleston 
merchant he imported more than ten thousand gallons of rum 
during a six-month period, supposedly for the colony of Georgia!"® 

17 Ibid., 4. William Johnson frequently employed gunsmiths for the Iroquois. 
See Wilbur R. Jacobs, Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along 
the Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763 (Stanford, Calif., 1950), 86. 

18 Atkin to Board of Trade, May 30, 1755, pp. 20-21. 


19 John Carl Parish, The Persistence of the Westward Movement and Other 
Essays (Berkeley, Calif., 1943), 149. This book of essays was edited by the late 
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One of the most valuable parts of Atkin’s whole essay is the 
section which he entitles “The Character of the Indians.” Here is 
a long discussion on each of the major Indian confederacies which 
bordered the British colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia. Be- 
cause of Atkin’s deep insight into the psychology of the Indian, 
his introductory statements might well have been written by Sir 
William Johnson, or at a later date by Francis Parkman. 


No people in the World understand and pursue their true national 
Interest, better than the Indians. How sanguinary soever they are 
towards their Enemies, from a misguided Passion of Heroism, and a 
love of their country; yet they are otherways truly humane, hospitable, 
and equitable. And how fraudulent soever they have been reputed, 
from the Appearance of their military Actions, in which, according to 
their method of War, Glory cannot be acquired without Cunning and 
Stratagem; Yet in their publick Treaties no People on earth are more 
open, explicit, and Direct. Nor are they [the Indians] excelled by any 
[people] in the observance of them [treaties].*° 


The essay widens into a geographical and historical description 
of the major tribes surrounding the British provinces with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the southern confederacies. Certainly 
James Adair’s History of the American Indians, a work written 
shortly after, cannot compare with Atkin’s presentation in terms 
of clear reasoning and general accuracy of information. Atkin 
appears to have lost his vindictive attitude toward his contempo- 
raries, which characterized his Choctaw revolt dissertation. By 
contrast, Adair’s work is colored by glaring prejudices and per- 
sonal hatreds. Atkin’s essay is also superior to Adair’s History in 
that exact locations of major Indian towns are given and a long 
enumeration of warrior strength is compiled. His figures regard- 
ing Indian fighting men closely tally with the later estimates by 
John Stuart, Atkin’s successor, and by Sir William Johnson.” 
Professor Louis Knott Koontz following the death of his colleague, Professor 
Parish. No footnotes could be located to accompany the essay on Atkin. 

20 Atkin to Board of Trade, May 30, 1755, p. 21. William Johnson had praise 
for the northern Indians. See the superintendent’s famous letter to Arthur Lee on 
Indian culture, dated February 28, 1771, in E. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Docu- 
mentary History of the State of New York (5 vols., Albany, N.Y., 1849-1851), IV, 
430-37. Johnson’s correspondence contains much information on Indian diplo- 
macy and Indian customs. See Wilbur R. Jacobs, “Wampum, the Protocol of 


Indian Diplomacy,” in William and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 3rd 
Ser., VI (1949), 596-604. 


21 See John Stuart’s report: “Total number of Gun Men in the Southern Dis- 
trict,” December 1, 1764, an unidentified Public Record Office MS. on file in 
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Surely Atkin must have had extensive notes and possibly copies 
of the journals of the South Carolina council at his disposal, be- 
cause it seems impossible that such a detailed work could have 
been written solely from memory. For those historians interested 
in the colonial American Indian, this part of Atkin’s work is as- 
suredly indispensable. Indeed, the value of this portion is so 
great that it would justify publication of the entire manuscript. 

The last section of the essay is devoted entirely to the future 
superintendent’s scheme for a general overhauling of existing 
Indian administration in North America. It is obvious that Atkin 
was not aware of the fact that Sir William Johnson had already 
been appointed northern superintendent, because Atkin writes as 
if nothing had been done respecting Indian management.” 

The objectives of his plan are to correct the evils of mal- 
administration which he outlined in the first part of the manu- 
script. Indian alliances were to be revived by “brightening the 
chain of friendship,” and a uniform regulation of Indian com- 
merce was to be put into effect. These measures would help to 
defeat “the designs of the French.” 

It is at this point that Atkin plunges into a detailed description 
of his proposed design for Indian administration, which, because 
of its magnitude, can be but briefly sketched here. The focal 
point of his plan is the appointment of two imperial superin- 
tendents vested by Parliament with full authority and proper 
financial backing to carry out their duties. The northern super- 
intendent was to have jurisdiction over the Iroquoian confederacy 
and its allies, and his southern counterpart was to govern British 
relations with the southern tribes, the Cherokee and their Musk- 
hogean brothers. 

One of the first duties of the superintendents was to negotiate 
a series of treaties with all the principal Indian nations which 
would bind them to British trade and to British friendship. The 
Indians were to agree to trade only with the English, and new 


Illinois Historical Survey (University of Illinois Library); William Johnson, 
“Enumeration of Indians within the Northern Department,” November 18, 1763, 
in New York Colonial Documents, VII, 582-84; Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. 
Harrington, American Population before the Federal Census of 1790 (New York, 
1932), 194-202, 206. 

22 Johnson received his commission as Indian superintendent for the northern 
Indians from Edward Braddock on April 15, 1755. Papers of Sir William Johnson, 
I, 465-66. Undoubtedly Atkin was unaware of this appointment. 
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trade regulations were to be established by law in order to protect 
the natives from abuses. Atkin declares that Indian commerce 
should follow a regular procedure with licensed traders, fixed 
prices, and standard weights and measures. In addition, strict 
penalties were to be directed against any trader who allowed 
Indians to become drunk. All spirits given to the warriors had to 
be “temper’d” with water. 

Atkin’s scheme further provided for an extensive system of forts 
and blockhouses to be erected by British army engineers. The 
purpose of these forts was to “protect” the Indians from the 
French, to provide a storing place for presents and goods for 
Indian commerce, and to garrison soldiers. One can see that the 
future superintendent was advocating a duplication of the French 
system of fortifications where, supposedly, government agents, 
licensed traders, and interpreters had the only direct contact with 
the Indians. Atkin cautions that private individuals should have 
no dealings with the Indians, especially in connection with land 
purchases. All Indian affairs were to be under the general direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 

The list of assistants for the superintendent, enumerated by 
Atkin, shows that he overlooked no possibility of acquiring help.** 
Among those mentioned are S.P.G. missionaries,** frontier rangers, 
secretaries, gunsmiths, interpreters, and commissioners. All these 
helpers were needed, Atkin maintains, to aid the superintendent 
to distribute presents and to make frequent visitations among his 
wards.”® 

Such a program of Indian administration would obviously be of 
tremendous expense to the imperial government. Atkin was not 
oblivious to the cost of putting his scheme into operation; he 
declares that the colonies should provide part of the funds. His 
solution was in the form of three suggested methods of raising 
revenue. The first was a poll tax to be levied upon every British 
male subject. Should Parliament, however, be reluctant to im- 
pose this tax, Atkin thoughtfully put forth the alternatives of a 
“small” duty upon wines imported from the West Indies and an 

23 Atkin to Board of Trade, May 30, 1755, pp. 43-54. 

24 Missionaries from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
oe accounts of Atkin’s later travels among his Indian wards after his ap- 


pointment as southern superintendent, see The Indian Books of South Carolina, 
VI (microfilm; originals in Historical Commission of South Carolina). 
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“easy” duty upon “forreign Sugars, Melasses & Rum.” His third 
suggestion for revenue was the establishment of a system of post 
offices throughout all of North America, which he believed would 
“under good regulations bring in a large sum.” 

Edmond Atkin’s plan for imperial control of the Indians was 
not responsible for setting up the Indian superintendency system, 
but it was truly the first well-organized design for Indian manage- 
ment submitted to British authorities. C. H. MclIlwain, in his in- 
troduction to Wraxall’s Abridgement of Indian affairs, suggested 
that Peter Wraxall’s work was responsible for the new scheme of 
Indian management.”* Wraxall’s influence seems to be overrated 
by MclIlwain, however, and John Richard Alden maintains that 
the deliberations of the Albany conference of 1754 were primarily 
responsible for creating the Indian superintendency offices. Alden 
further points out that the recommendations of Sir William John- 
son and of the colonial statesman, Thomas Pownall, were enclosed 
with the Albany conference journals when they were sent to the 
Board of Trade.*” It should be noted, nevertheless, that these 
recommendations were preceded by a publication of a member 
of the New York council, Archibald Kennedy, who suggested the 
office of superintendent as early as 1751.** 

Regardless of these writings, it is certain that Atkin’s design for 
Indian management was the earliest scheme that worked all 
previous ideas of Indian administration into one coherent plan. 
The essay by Atkin was followed by the creation of the office of 
southern superintendent, and Atkin was honored with an ap- 
pointment to that position. Above all, the distinguishing achieve- 
ment of Edmond Atkin was, in the words of the late John Carl 
Parish, the writing of “a historical narrative and description of the 
southern Indians . . . unequaled in his time.”*” 


26 Charles H. McIlwain (ed.), An Abridgement of the Indian Affairs Contained 
in Four Folio Volumes Transacted in the Colony of New York, from the Year 1678 
to the Year 1751 by Peter Wraxall (Harvard Historical Studies, XXI [Cambridge, 
1915]). 

27 John R. Alden, “The Albany Congress and the Creation of the Indian Super- 
intendencies,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), 
XXVII (1940-1941), 193-210. 

28 Archibald Kennedy, The Importance of Gaining and Preserving the Friend- 
ship of the Indians to the British Interest Considered (New York, 1751). 

29 Parish, Persistence of the Westward Movement, 160. 

















Cotton Planters’ Conventions 


in the Old South 


By WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


is THE IMPORTANT AGENCIES PROMOTING SOUTHERN 
welfare before the Civil War were cotton planters’ conventions, 
approximately twenty of which met intermittently in Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
from 1839 to 1861.1 Most of them occurred during the 1850's. 
At their conferences the planters advocated three economic pana- 
ceas: higher prices for cotton, direct trade with Europe, and sci- 
entific farming. They also frequently indulged in criticism of the 
North. That they met is not surprising, for the 1850's especially 
are sometimes known as an “age of Conventions.”” The fad was 
American, not southern. Although of significance in their day, the 
planters’ conventions are not well known by historians, perhaps 
because they have been obscured by more extensive publicity 
and historical research showered on commercial conventions of 
the same period. In this introduction of the subject an effort is 
made to place them in their setting; and one group of conventions 
is emphasized: those developing from a meeting of disgruntled 
Florida planters in July, 1851. These conventions are selected be- 
cause they possessed a connected history; they created the widest 
consideration; and they seem to be the most important and in- 
teresting. Meetings preceding and succeeding this group are 
mentioned mainly to indicate that the practice, once established, 
became widely popular and meaningful. 

Ante-bellum planters were outspoken about their annual eco- 
nomic experiences. As expressed facetiously in a Liverpool news- 


1 Research for this study was made possible by a grant-in-aid (1950) from the 
Social Science Research Council. 
2 See, for example, the Macon Georgia Citizen, July 4, 1851. 
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paper as early as 1826, the cotton producer's life was often an 
unenviable one. During the growing season his actions were 
marked by hesitation, trepidation, consternation, and prostration, 
followed by resuscitation, tribulation, and vacillation. In the sum- 
mer months were added desolation and desperation. In Septem- 
ber, when crops were put on the market, arrived ruination. The 
next year featured damnation.* Added experiences resulted, of 
course, from business cycles and questions of supply and demand. 
Seeking answers to some of these problems, a small group of 
politician-businessmen and planters, under the leadership of two 
bankers, John G. Gamble of Florida and James Hamilton, Jr., of 
South Carolina, came together in Macon, Georgia, in October, 
1839. In the previous cotton season, prices had averaged over 
twelve cents a pound. Now they had dropped more than three 
cents.* Hoping to boost prices by controlling supply, the sponsors 
of the Macon convention proposed a unique plan of action. They 
suggested that cotton be shipped to only one merchant house in 
Liverpool, that southern banks advance approximately 1214 cents 
a pound to planters, and that cotton be sold only on terms favor- 
able to its producers. This recommendation was rabidly opposed 
by businessmen; it came at a time when many planters were pay- 
ing off their annual debts; and bankers, instead of advancing 
more money, began calling in loans already on their books.* The 
plan thus failed, but the Macon group had set a precedent. When 
cotton prices in the 1844-1845 season reached what was to be 
their lowest point in pre-Civil War history, about five cents a 
pound, the Alabama legislature called two planters’ conventions.*® 
Both met in February, 1845, one in Montgomery, one in Mobile. 
The planters concluded that they were growing too much cotton, 


3 “Liverpool paper,” quoted in Montgomery Alabama Journal, May 12, 1826. 
For Liverpool cotton prices, 1823-1856, see De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 
1846-1880), XXII (1857), 212. 

4 Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States (2 vols., 
Washington, 1933), II, 1027. 

5 Thomas P. Govan, “An Ante-bellum Attempt to Regulate the Price and Supply 
of Cotton,” in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), XVII (1940), 
302-12. 

6 Gray, Agriculture in the Southern States, II, 1027. In March, 1842, when 
cotton was selling locally for about 74 cents a pound, a group of planters met in 
Mobile and agreed that they could not afford to sell for less than eight cents. 
Niles’ Register ( Baltimore, 1811-1849), LXII (April 2, 1842), 80. For references 
to Mobile cotton prices in this period, see De Bow’s Review, XVIII (1855), 507; 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine (New York, 1839-1870), XXV (1851), 736. 
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and they should therefore turn to manufacturing and mining. As 
a preliminary to industrial development, a geological survey of 
the state was needed. And Alabama ought to establish a society 
to promote scientific farming.’ 

Another Alabama suggestion in 1845 was to cut cotton produc- 
tion in the years 1846 and 1847, and thus force prices upward.® 
Farmers, however, were just not inclined that way. In Novem- 
ber, 1847, Noah B. Cloud, one of the Old South’s leading agri- 
culturists, proposed another solution. Planters, he believed, should 
come together to establish “a large and efficient Southern Planter'’s 
Agricultural Society or Association, for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of Agricultural Science.”® This was a premature sug- 
gestion. Before a regional association could be established suc- 
cessfully, additional sucieties in the states had to be organized. 
Even so, the idea of holding a convention for other purposes con- 
tinued to attract support. Although opposed to such a meeting, 
J. B. D. De Bow reported in 1848 to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Patents that “a convention of cotton growers is daily be- 
coming more and more popular.” It would, De Bow believed, en- 
able the South more wisely to “undertake the manufacture of her 
own products” and thus perhaps solve some of its problems.’® 
Other Southerners, supporting views expressed at commercial con- 
ventions of the late 1830's and elsewhere, continued to agitate 
for direct trade with Europe.” 

In 1850 an intriguing suggestion came from the cotton-growing 
region near Tallahassee, Florida.‘** An unknown correspondent 

7 Greensboro Alabama Beacon, April 5, 1845; Huntsville Southern Advocate, 
February 28, 1845; Niles’ Register, LXVIII (March 8, 1845), 4-5; Tuscumbia 
North Alabamian, February 7, 1845. Gray, Agriculture in the Southern States, II, 
925-27, seems to contain the most lengthy available discussion of the pre-Civil 
War planters’ conventions. 

8 Tuscumbia North Alabamian, February 7, 1845. 

® Southern Cultivator (Augusta, 1843-1935), V (1847), 182-83; see also 
Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, September 27, 1851. 

10De Bow to Edmund Burke, December 15, 1848, in Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, for the Year 1848 (Washington, 1849), 515. 

11 William Watson Davis, “Ante-bellum Southern Conventions,” in Transactions 
of the Alabama Historical Society (Montgomery, 1897-1904), V (1904), 153-202; 
Robert R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861 ( Urbana, 
1924), 15-32, 93-150; John G. Van Deusen, The Ante-bellum Southern Com- 
mercial Conventions (Durham, 1926); Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial 
Conventions (Baltimore, 1930). See also Mobile Daily Advertiser, October 24, 
1850, March 4, 1851; New Orleans Picayune, January 23, 1851; Mobile Alabama 
Planter, January 20, 1851. 

12 Gadsden, Jefferson, and Leon counties in west-central Florida contain a clay, 
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of a Tallahassee newspaper, calling himself “A Planter,” was 
critical of manipulators who drained off southern profits in the 
cotton market. He admitted that “for the first time in ten years, 
the cotton planter is receiving a price which yields a moderately 
fair return for his labor.” But he feared that prices would not 
hold their rate, ten cents a pound, which had been reached in 
their slow climb since 1845.'* He contended that producers 
should “fix on a minimum price, below which they will not sell 
even in case of an average crop,” and suggested “12 cents nett, 
as a fair but not extravagant remuneration.”"* From this proposal 
there shortly developed the “Florida Plan,” a system of regulated 
prices in a controlled cotton market. Many Southerners became 
embroiled over it during the next two years. It was not put into 
operation, but it did bring on a series of planters’ conventions. 
Agitation for concerted action among planters came to a head 
in 1851, at a time when suggestions of all sorts concerning cotton 
prices were flowing from southern pens. Georgia agricultural 
journals especially were filled with recommendations. Two sig- 
nificant letters were printed in the July, 1851, issue of the South- 
ern Cultivator, then of Augusta. One came from a Georgian sign- 
ing himself “Sametra.” He considered “cotton planters indifferent 
to their interests.” They should come together in order to regu- 
late prices and set up a quota system. “Magnolia,” writing from 
Tallahassee, Florida, wanted a convention and a means of guaran- 
teeing at least ten cents a pound for cotton. He said, “If cotton 
has no reliable, intrinsic value, let us abandon the production and 
turn our labor into some other channel . . . , if it is, as has been 
supposed, the most important and indispensable of all staple crops, 
let us assemble together and consult on means to protect the 
price, and prevent in the future the ruinous fluctuations with 
which we are so often visited.”"* An early convention was also 
suggested by “Short Staple” in a letter appearing in the July, 1851, 
number of the newly established Soil of the South, of Columbus, 
Georgia. This writer complained that nearly six million dollars 


loam soil. The rolling lands in this region are well drained and the most suitable 
in Florida for cotton culture. 

13 See Charles S$. Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama ( Montgomery, 1939), 
188; De Bow’s Review, XXII (1857), 212; XXIII (1857), 367; Mobile Journal of 
Commerce Letter-Sheet Price-Current, September 1, 1851. 

14 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, May 11, 1850. 

15 Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 101. 
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in brokerage, drayage, labor, mending, and storage charges were 
wasted annually in selling cotton. Planters should convene in a 
fall meeting, form “a great Central Cotton Planters’ Association,” 
handle their own sales at not less than ten cents a pound, and 
thus “counteract the plans that are now making for purchasing 
our next crop for a song.””® 

Such interest presumably spurred to action a group of planters 
of Leon County, Florida. Probate Judge James E. Broome, a 
leading local merchant and planter, informed B. A. Sorsby, a sci- 
entific agriculturist of Columbus, Georgia, that he had long con- 
sidered ways to regulate cotton prices and that his plan would be 
announced at a Tallahassee meeting on July 26. At that time dele- 
gates would be appointed to a Southern Cotton Planters’ Conven- 
tion, which he hoped would meet in Macon, Georgia, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual fair in October of the Southern Central Agri- 
cultural Society. A copy of this letter was sent to James M. 
Chambers, editor of the Soil of the South. Chambers immediately 
printed the letter, approved the whole idea, and suggested that 
counties and agricultural societies throughout the South elect 
delegates to the convention. The Southern Cultivator also dis- 
cussed Broome’s proposal, but its editor, Daniel Lee, did not ap- 
prove of the convention."* 

The Leon County planters were highly organized for their 
meeting of July 26, 1851. Judge Broome was appointed chairman 
of a committee to bring in a report, and he presented the “Florida 
Plan.” His report was an elaborate study of world cotton produc- 
tion and consumption for the preceding twenty-five years, from 
which he concluded that demand was keeping pace with produc- 
tion. Output, being irregular, caused prices to be irregular, al- 
though, as he put it, prices were manipulated by evil and grasping 
forces. His remedy was as follows: 


If we would do anything certainly and effectively, we must organize 
a Cotton Planters’ Association. This should be chartered by the states 


16 Soil of the South (Columbus, 1851-1856), I (1851), 98. In January, 1857, 
this periodical was combined with the American Cotton Planter (Montgomery, 
1853-1856); until June, 1861, the new journal appeared under the title American 
Cotton Planter and Soil of the South (Montgomery ). 

17 Soil of the South, I (1851), 118; Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 122. For 
Daniel Lee’s original discussions of the proposed convention, see ibid., 101, 122: 
for a Tallahassee editor's approval of Judge Broome’s activities, see Tallahassee 
Floridian and Journal, September 20, 1851. 
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of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida, with a 
capital of at least $20,000,000, to be increased in amount, as the wants 
of the business might require. The Association should erect or pur- 
chase extensive warehouses in Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New- 
Orleans, Appalachicola, and St. Marks, and establish at each of these 
points a regular commission business, with a view to the storage and 
sale of the entire crop of the United States. 

For the purpose of securing to themselves the whole cotton com- 
mission business, they should establish a minimum price, which, for 
the purposes of this argument, we will fix at 10 to 1214 cents, accord- 
ing to quality and location, and averaging, say 11 cents per pound. 
This should be guaranteed to all their regular customers, and to all 
parties holding cotton purchased of them, so long as the said cotton 
remained in their warehouses. The world should have notice that, 
whenever the cotton offering was not wanted by others, at or above 
the minimum fixed, it would be wanted by the Association; that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, until taken at cost, adding 
storage, insurance, interest on the investment with a commission for 
purchasing, and another for selling. This accumulation of charges 
would induce the manufacturers to take their supplies before the com- 
pany would be required to take any; nor is it, indeed, likely that they 
would ever be purchasers to any large extent. Under such a system, 
the planter would not crowd the market with cotton, as is now the 


case, and speculators at the minimum price would purchase freely, 
and hold with confidence."* 


To achieve his purposes, Broome offered several resolutions, 
which were adopted. The continued fluctuation of cotton prices 
was an injustice which required investigation; some remedy had 
to be devised. As nothing could be accomplished without united 
action, planters should come together in Macon in October. The 
meeting approved the organization of a Central Association of the 
Cotton Planters of Florida, and forty-four delegates to the Macon 
convention were elected.'® 

Following the Tallahassee meeting there developed in Alabama 
and Georgia especially a sharp debate over the merits of the 

18 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, August 2, 1851; see also ibid., July 12, 19, 
1851; Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, July 15, 1851. 

19 There are lengthy reports of the Tallahassee meeting in Tallahassee Florida 
Sentinel, August 5, 1851; De Bow’s Review, XI (1851), 497-504; Soil of the South, 
I (1851), 130-31; Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 139-41; and Tallahassee Flori- 
dian and Journal, August 2, 1851. The Florida “Association” adopted a constitu- 


tion on August 2 and elected officers on August 16. Ibid., August 9, 23, 1851; 
Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, August 5, 19, 1851. 
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“Florida Plan.” There was general agreement, however, that a 
convention might help southern agriculture and facilitate direct 
trade with Europe. The last two commercial conventions, in 
1845 and 1849, both meeting in Memphis, Tennesse, had shown 
little interest in direct trade; perhaps the planters could rectify 
this slight. The hope was expressed over and over that the South 
might break the trade grip held by northern and English mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Cotton was the most significant staple 
in the world and the chief export of the United States, but its 
producers benefited the least in its distribution and sale. Planters 
were rightfully entitled to a larger share in the wealth created by 
their staple; they should organize to protect their interests. N. B. 
Powell, a patriarch among Alabama planters, joined N. B. Cloud 
as a prolific advocate of the convention and Broome’s “Plan.” 
“Magnolia,” of Florida, who possibly was Broome writing under 
a pseudonym, and others heckled the Southern Cultivator for its 
opposition. De Bow’s Review gave only faint praise to the whole 
matter, but it escaped attack. Newspapers of Mobile, Augusta, 
Savannah, and Washington conceded that a convention might 
bring salutary results, especially in regard to direct trade, but 
they considered the “Florida Plan” visionary and impracticable.”° 
Later they became more caustic, even wild, in their appraisal of 
it. The New York Times, not yet dignified, could not restrain it- 
self, printing a widely quoted philippic which greatly lessened 
faith in the convention. The “Plan” was utterly ridiculous; in 
order for it to succeed, 


The seasons will have to be adjusted so that due proportions of wet 
and dry weather shall alternate at proper intervals; a treaty must be 
made with the army and boll worm and other entomological specula- 
tors in cotton; the fluctuations of money values will have to be set for- 
ever at rest, and a fixed rate of consumption dictated to and forced 


20 An acrimonious debate on Broome’s plan may be found in Tallahassee Florida 
Sentinel, August 5, 12, 19, 26, 1851. See also a quotation from the Columbus 
Sentinel in Savannah Daily Republican, October 27, 1851; De Bow’s Review, XI 
(1851), 497; Greensboro Alabama Beacon, October 4, 18, 25, 1851; Macon Geor- 
gia Journal and Messenger, July 23, 1851; Macon Georgia Telegraph, August 19, 
October 7, 1851; Mobile Alabama Planter, October 6, 13, 27, 1851; Mobile Daily 
Advertiser, September 22, October 16, 19, 1851; Montgomery Weekly Alabama 
Journal, September 27, 1851; Savannah Daily Republican, October 15, 1851; Soil 
of the South, I (1851), 137-38, 139, 164-65, 166-67; Southern Cultivator, IX 
(1851), 138, 141-42, 153-54; Tuskegee Macon Republican, August 24, September 
11, 18, October 9, 1851; Washington Southern Press, quoted in Mobile Daily Ad- 
vertiser, October 9, 1851. 
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upon the world. Can the Cotton Convention manage this? Can it 
regulate the tide? or lay down laws for the wind? or oblige the Gulf 
Stream to run the other way? Unless it can, the price of cotton is 
likely, we fear, to continue its old-fashioned mutability.” 


The Times concluded that rather than turn to such a “chimera” | 


the South should develop some means of direct trade. That sub- 
ject too, it said, ought to be discussed at the Macon convention.” 
The Macon meeting of October, 1851, was attended by 261 





delegates. Georgia, the host, furnished 165; Alabama, 68; Florida, | 


19; Mississippi, Tennessee, and South Carolina, 2 each; and Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and Virginia, one each.** Two days were given to 
registration, election of officers, and selection of committees. Ex- 
Governor William Moseley of Florida was named president; a 
committee of twenty-one was appointed to consider and bring in 
resolutions. The last three days were filled with speechmaking. 
The many references to direct trade in the discussions pre- 
liminary to the convention brought on the scene an individual, 
Charles Goethe Baylor, who more than any Southerner promoted 
the idea during the 1850's, and who in 1851 was serving as 
United States consul at Amsterdam. Deeply interested in south- 
ern direct trade with Europe, he turned up in Charleston and 


ed ——— - 


Savannah just before the Macon convention with authorization | 


from Amsterdam merchants to offer cash advances, at low interest, 
to merchants and planters who wished to trade with Amsterdam 
instead of Liverpool. And he made arrangements in both of the 
southern seaports to carry out his plan.** Moreover, shortly after 


his arrival in Savannah, a local editor saw possibilities other than | 


trade in his activities: 
England has, of late years given a good deal of aid and comfort to 


abolitionism. Her West India policy proves her antagonism to African | 


slavery, and her intervention in Cuba shows it still more, to say nothing 
of the money actually remitted by her anti-slavery societies, to promote 


21 See, for example, Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, October 23, 1851; 
Savannah Daily Republican, October 22, 1851. 

22 Albany Patriot, October 17, 1851. 

23 Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, November 4, 1851; Dalton North Geor- 
gia Citizen, quoted in Greensboro Alabama Beacon, November 8, 1851; Macon 
Georgia Journal and Messenger, October 29, 1851; Montgomery Weekly Alabama 
Journal, November 8, 1851; Tuskegee Macon Republican, November 20, 1851. 

24 Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, October 25, 1851; Charleston Mercury, 
quoted in Macon Georgia Telegraph, December 2, 1851; Mobile Alabama Planter, 
November 10, 1851; Savannah Daily Republican, October 23, 28, November 6, 11, 
1851. 
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abolition in this country. Hence it becomes important for the South 
to foster the cotton manufacture of the continent of Europe, so as not 
to be dependent either on Old or New England.*® 


Baylor, a silver-tongued and audacious orator, reiterated this 
plea at Macon. Although neither in 1851 nor later did his activi- 
ties actually bring direct trade in large quantities to the South, his 
energy and perseverance were amazing. Indeed, he was almost 
quixotic in his zealous promotion of direct trade.** Admitted as a 
delegate to the Macon convention, he made one of the featured 
addresses and stole the show from proponents of the “Florida 
Plan.” Contending that the South could become commercially 
independent only through organization, patience, energy, and de- 
termination, he proclaimed that direct trade was “the first blow 
to be struck.”** His address was described by an admirer as “one 
of the most luminous, convincing and practical arguments we 
have ever heard, on the subject of Direct Trade. It was received 
with great applause, and drew forth an unanimous expression of 
approbation from the Convention.”** A resolution favoring direct 
trade, which he introduced, was adopted; the convention also 
resolved that direct trade must become part of any plan that it 
might adopt.”® 


25 Savannah Republican, quoted in Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, Octo- 
ber 18, 1851. 

26 Baylor's known career is an intriguing one. A native of Germany, in 1850 
he was a Texas citizen; from 1850 to 1853 he was American consul in Amsterdam; 
in 1852 he became cofounder and foreign editor of a Washington (later Baltimore ) 
newspaper, the Cotton Plant; for two years, 1853-1855, he was a clerk in the 
United States Department of State; he was American consul at Manchester, 1857- 
1860; appointed consul at Cologne in 1860, he resigned without serving because 
he disliked President-elect Abraham Lincoln. When at home he was a regular 
and active attendant of commercial and planters’ conventions. In March, 1861, he 
was present at the Cotton Spinner’s Convention in Atlanta, when there was 
formed the Manufacturing and Direct Trade Association of the Confederate States. 
In 1864 Baylor was in Chicago and New York agitating for a peaceful solution of 
the Civil War. No information about his post-Civil War activities is available. 
Lucile M. Morsch, Chief, Division of General Reference and Bibliography, Li- 
brary of Congress, to author, September 25, 1951; Philip C. Brooks, Chief 
Archivist, Diplomatic and Judicial Records Branch, National Archives, to author, 
October 11, 1951; Atlanta Intelligencer, quoted in Montgomery Weekly Advertiser, 
March 23, 1861; The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880- 
1901), Ser. IV, Vol. III, 637. 

27 Macon Georgia Telegraph, November 18, 1851, contains a full copy of Bay- 
lor’s lengthy speech. 

28 Savannah Daily Republican, November 1, 1851. 

29 De Bow’s Review, XI (1851), 683-84. For a copy of Baylor’s resolutions, see 
Macon Georgia Citizen, November 8, 1851. 
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Whereas unanimity prevailed on the need for direct trade, the 
convention split so irreparably on how to regulate cotton prices 
that the meeting broke up in confusion. N. B. Powell, in a sort 
of keynote address, had called on the delegates to devise a plan 
“to encounter the combinations of the acute and sordid specu- 
lators” who preyed on the South.*® Suggestions poured forth. 
The planters emphatically considered their region to be an eco- 
nomic colony of the North and of England. Judge Broome spoke 
at length for his “Plan.” Other delegates were just as certain that 
they could open the gates to southern prosperity. Their section, 
they said, needed to raise more horses, mules, hogs, and wheat. 
Local construction of ships was imperative. Legislatures ought 
to compel reduction of cotton acreage. Too much land was cul- 
tivated per hand. Boards of inspection should be set up in “each 
town of importance” to classify all cotton, with “their certificate 
of grade and pounds to be a legal tender.”*' John G. Gamble, the 
Floridian who had been partially responsible for the Macon con- 
vention of 1839, offered a plan that was most pleasing to the dele- 
gates. He wished to establish county societies throughout the 
South and have them examine crops and report their findings to a 
central executive committee. His societies would pledge to hold 
back annual surpluses not demanded by manufacturers and sell 
them in lean years. The central committee should serve as a 
bureau of information on growing crops and also fine violators 
fifty cents or one dollar a bale for any excess sold by society mem- 
bers.** 

These various suggestions were referred to the committee of 
twenty-one. On the fourth day of the convention, its expected 
last day, the committee submitted majority and minority reports. 
The majority favored the Gamble plan, the minority the “Florida 
Plan.” According to one eyewitness account, “a long debate fol- 
lowed.”** The argument carried over to the next morning and 

30 Soil of the South, I (1851), 177. See also Macon Georgia Citizen, November 


8, 1851. 

31 Girard Alabama State Register, quoted in Mobile Daily Advertiser, November 
7, 1851. 

82 [bid.; Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, October 29, 1851. “A Cotton 
Planter,” in Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, August 26, 1851, had suggested an al- 
most identical plan. 

83 Mobile Daily Advertiser, November 9, 1851. For additional references to the 
Macon convention, see Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, November 1, 1851; De 
Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 121-26, 275-79; Macon Georgia Citizen, November 1, 
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into the afternoon. Many of the delegates must have walked out 
in disgust or frustration. Undoubtedly the minority conducted a 
filibuster. Finally, when only about forty delegates were present, 
the majority report was laid on the table, the minority report was 
adopted, and the convention adjourned sine die. Altogether, nine 
resolutions were passed. The “Florida Plan” was approved, but 
planters were informed that they were not committed to it. 
Gamble’s idea of establishing county societies and a central as- 
sociation was accepted. No power over surpluses was delegated 
to them, however, although the local societies were to report to a 
central committee to be appointed by Governor Moseley. One 
resolution called for another planters’ convention. Finally, it was 
agreed that southern manufacturing should be encouraged and 
that slave labor was suitable for factory work. In its haste, the 
shortsighted “rump” group failed to perform an important func- 
tion. An expected adjourned meeting for the following May in 
Montgomery, Alabama, had been generally agreed upon. A reso- 
lution to this effect was on the calendar but was not called up for 
consideration. Thus, in some respects the conference was a fiasco. 

The Macon convention’s apparent approval of the “Florida 
Plan” created a storm of criticism. The Savannah Republican 
fumed: “Neither the South Sea Scheme of the English, nor the 
Mississippi Scheme of the French—bubbles, the bursting of which 
shook the two governments to their foundations—was more vision- 
ary than this wild project.”** The “Plan” was described by the 
Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel as the work of “a moon-struck 
man.”*> What the South needed was “a more enlightened system 
of agriculture” and additional factories.** The Savannah Georgian 
also preferred manufacturing to experiments. It added sharply 
that Southerners should build factories “before they rush off to 
the North to enrich a set of men who curse us with their hearts 
and lips, except when receiving the almighty dollar of the 


1851; Savannah Daily Republican, November 5, 1851; Savannah Georgian, quoted 
in Greensboro Alabama Beacon, November 15, 1851; Soil of the South, I (1851), 
183; Tuskegee Macon Republican, November 6, 1851. Descriptions of the fair of 
the Southern Central Agricultural Society may be found in Soil of the South, I 
(1851), 152-55, 159; Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 156-57, 161-64. 

84 Savannah Daily Republican, November 7, 1851. The Albany Patriot, Novem- 
ber 7, 1851, concluded that the “Plan” was calculated to accomplish “incalculable 
evil.” 

35 Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, November 1, 1851. 

36 Tbid., quoted in Mobile Daily Advertiser, November 23, 1851. 
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South.”** To the Augusta Constitutionalist, direct trade would 
answer the South’s major economic problems.** Calling the “Plan” 
a “hocus pocus,” a Mobile Alabama Planter correspondent con- 
cluded, “we produce too much cotton and too little bread, meat, 
cloth, shoes, axes, hoes, ploughs, etc.”"** W.W. McGuire, this pub- 
lication’s editor, appraised the Florida proposal as “only another 
evidence of the proneness of our southern people to indulge in 
abstractions.” He added cynically, “the sensible people of this 
section are nauseated with conventions. Nothing of importance 
has ever been obtained by them, and they are generally relied on 
to do the work which can only be done well by individuals. 
While securing no good end, they succeed admirably in merging 
the individual man into a helpless and insignificant aggregation 
of nullities.”"*° The Mobile Register considered the “Plan” to be 
“one of the most stupendous, if not Quixotic, enterprises, ever 
conceived.”*' In the same city, the Tribune declared it “a very 
great error.” To hold up cotton prices the South should “cultivate 
less or open new markets.”"*? The New Orleans Picayune said it 
was “insane,” adding later, “upon the whole the convention has 
not disappointed us much, for we expected but little.”** A De 
Bow’s Review correspondent considered the “Plan” unthinkable 
because it would “create a monopoly.”** The Review itself con- 
cluded, “the laws of demand and supply have not been left free 
to operate upon prices. All of us see fully this, but who is wise 
enough to suggest the remedy.”*® 

Despite these diatribes there still existed a general agreement 
that planters’ conventions could be useful. Most of the writers 
expressed mixed feelings on the “Florida Plan” and conventions, 


with the plea of Chambers, of the Soil of the South, being typical 


87 Savannah Georgian, quoted in Greensboro Alabama Beacon, November 15, 
1851. 

38 Augusta Constitutionalist, quoted ibid., November 29, 1851. 

89 Mobile Alabama Planter, November 17, 1851. 

40 Tbid., November 10, 1851. 

41 Mobile Register, quoted in Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, November 
15, 1851. 

42 Mobile Tribune, quoted in Savannah Daily Republican, October 29, 1851. 
For another reference to the Tribune's attitude, see Macon Georgia Citizen, No- 
vember 1, 1851. 

43 New Orleans Picayune, quoted in Mobile Daily Advertiser, November 11, 
1851, and Savannah Daily Republican, November 15, 1851. 

44 De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 126. 

45 Tbid., 110. 
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of this attitude. He now did not fully approve Judge Broome’s 
suggestions, but stated, “the ball is in motion—the first step has 
been taken”; the Macon meeting could “be the beginning of a 
series of conventions, which shall never cease their work until 
the planters shall be made to understand their rights, and adopt 
some means of their enjoyment.” He hoped that efforts would be 
made “to perfect the plan.”** The Savannah Republican believed 
that conventions would eventually lead to “the exaltation and im- 
provement of Labor and Agriculture.”** N. B. Cloud, almost alone 
in Alabama in his continued support of the “Florida Plan,” was 
now and later an avid promoter of planters’ and nearly all other 
agricultural conventions, societies, and improvements in farm- 
ing.** Little further mention of Judge Broome’s proposal seems 
to have occurred in Leon County, Florida. Instead, planters of 
that vicinity in December, 1851, started plans for a state agricul- 
tural society and an annual fair.” John G. Gamble, despite his 
rebuffs at Macon, still hoped for concerted action: “True it is that 
no good resulted from the action of the Convention in Macon, in 
the year 1839, and that as little can be expected from that lately 
held in the same city, but it does not follow that an efficient 
remedy cannot be found; at any rate, the importance of the ob- 
ject will justify renewed efforts.”*° 

Other palliatives were suggested or attempted. A correspond- 
ent of the Arkansas Shield proposed another convention to con- 
sider a plan strikingly similar to Gamble’s. New Orleans was his 


46 Soil of the South, I (1851), 183; II (1852), 217. 

47 Savannah Republican, quoted in Mobile Daily Advertiser, November 12, 1851. 

48 See, for example, Mobile Alabama Planter, November 17, 1851; Montgomery 
Advertiser ¢ State Gazette, November 7, 1851; Tuskegee Macon Republican, No- 
vember 20, 1851. 

49 Tallahassee Floridian and Journal, November 22, December 20, 1851. The 
Tallahassee Florida Sentinel, November 18, 1851, advocated a fair at Tallahassee 
as follows: “The Macon papers say that the Great Georgia Agricultural Society 
exhibited at its first annual Fair only two Jackasses, and we are certain Florida 
can show more Jackasses than that.” See also ibid., December 30, 1851. Tal- 
lahassee newspapers demonstrated slight interest in the Macon convention fol- 
lowing its adjournment. Another Florida newspaper, the Pensacola Gazette, July- 
December, 1851, mentioned neither the “Florida Plan” nor the Macon convention. 
Judge Broome did not suffer for his role in promoting his plan. His interests 
were varied before and after 1851. He operated a mercantile business in Tallahas- 
see, presumably from 1837 to 1841; was probate judge, 1843-1848; was elected 
Democratic governor of Florida in 1852; later was a member of the state senate; 
owned one of the largest plantations in Florida; and married five times. Allen 
Morris (comp.), The Florida Handbook, 1949-1950 (Tallahassee, 1950), 9. 

50 De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 276. 
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choice of a place to meet.*' At this time the Cotton Plant, which 
eclipsed even De Bow’s Review in agitating for direct trade, be- 
gan its career in Washington.**? When Marengo County, in the 
Alabama black belt, formed a society to collect cotton statistics, 
De Bow’s Review praised the action as an excellent precedent. 
Alabama incorporated a Direct Trade and Exchange Company, 
capitalized at three million dollars. Effective trade arrangements 
were being made in Baltimore, this probably being both a cause 
and effect of moving the Cotton Planter from Washington to the 
Maryland city. The South Carolina legislature appropriated funds 
to aid direct trade. Not wishing South Carolina to forge ahead of 
Georgia, the latter state’s governor proposed the same action. 
Charleston should not outdo Savannah. There was still scattered 
support even for the “Florida Plan.”** In Alabama a “Marengo 
Planter” perceived a striking development in cotton prices. Pro- 
duction in the 1851-1852 season had increased. Yet the theory of 
supply and demand was not working. Prices had gone up per- 
ceptibly. The “Marengo Planter,” certainly not an economist, 
suggested: “We are forced to the conclusion that it was done by 
English capitalists and their board of trade, for the purpose of 
preventing our cotton finding its way into other countries, ap- 
prehending competition in the future.”** Could it be that this was, 
indeed, a result of the planters’ convention of 1851 and its after- 
math? 

In view of so much discussion it is not surprising that many 
Southerners expected the planters to meet in Montgomery in May, 
1852. When the convention did not materialize, “A Georgian,” 
writing to the Southern Cultivator, claimed gross neglect: “That 
which is the business of all, seems to be the business of no one.”®* 


51 Arkansas Shield, quoted ibid., 73-74. Presumably this newspaper was the 
Southern Shield, published, 1840-1874, in Helena, Arkansas. 

52 Greensboro Alabama Beacon, March 26, 1852; Mobile Alabama Planter, 
March 20, 1852. The Cotton Plant was published, 1852-1856, in Washington and 
Baltimore. Its motto was “Direct Trade—Manufactures—Agriculture—Internal Im- 
provements.” Cotton Plant, quoted in Macon Georgia Telegraph, May 18, 1852. 

53 Augusta Constitutionalist, quoted in Savannah Daily Republican, November 
11, 1851; Charleston Standard, quoted in Southern Cultivator, X (1852), 336; De 
Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 291-92, 294, 318-19; Soil of the South, II (1852), 
253; Southern Cultivator, X (1852), 218. 

54 Mobile Alabama Planter, October 9, 1852. 

55 Southern Cultivator, X (1852), 188. For other evidence that the meeting 
was expected, see ibid., 77; Macon Georgia Telegraph, quoted in Mobile Daily 
Advertiser, May 4, 1852; Tuskegee Macon Republican, May 13, 1852. 
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Alabama agriculturists explained their seeming oversight as fol- 
lows: “The resolution at the Macon Convention to adjourn to 
meet at this place in May, did not pass, although it was supposed 
so generally. Hence the misunderstanding.”** This excuse was 
correct, of course, but not satisfactory. Soon it developed that the 
Macon convention had not been a complete failure. President 
Moseley had appointed the central committee provided for in one 
of its resolutions. In September, 1852, this committee called a 
meeting for Montgomery to convene on November 15. Counties, 
districts, and agricultural societies were asked to send delegates, 
“and by a general, united concert of action endeavor to protect 
themselves from the ruinous fluctuations in the price of their 
great staple.”** At about the same time, the Southern Central 
Agricultural Society, of Georgia, took action of another sort. Its 
executive committee invited state and local agricultural societies 
to meet in convention to adopt “measures preliminary to the 
assembling of an Agricultural Congress of the slave-holding 
States.”** This meeting was scheduled for October. 

Seemingly the Georgians desired a southern counterpart of the 
United States Agricultural Society which had been established in 
June, 1851, and which was already receiving most of its support 
in the North.®® According to the official invitation to the 1852 
Macon convention, the “Congress” or “association” to be con- 
sidered would serve far-reaching purposes. An organization was 
needed “to unite and combine the energies of the slave-holding 
States; . . . to establish and fortify a public opinion within our 
own borders in antagonism to that without”; to rear children at 
home and develop among them “industry and cultivated and re- 
fined tastes”; to sponsor scientific agriculture and mechanic arts 
“directly and indirectly auxiliary to Agriculture”; to promote di- 
rect trade with Europe; to establish a common school system 


56 Montgomery Journal, quoted in Mobile Daily Advertiser, May 1, 1852. 

57 Montgomery Weekly Journal, October 2, 1852. See also ibid., October 30, 
1852; Mobile Alabama Planter, October 2, 1852; Tuskegee Macon Republican, 
October 14, 1852. 

58 Soil of the South, II (1852), 324. 

59 Lyman Carrier, “The United States Agricultural Society,” in Agricultural His- 
tory (Washington, 1927-  ), XI (1937), 278-88. A national agricultural society 
had been established in 1841 under the leadership of Solon Robinson, but had be- 
come defunct. De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 207-209. See Southern Planter 
(Richmond, 1841-1875), II (1842), 94, for a prediction that the 1841 society 
would become “a very harmless affair.” 
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which would “make Christians as well as scholars of our children”; 
and to prepare the southern Negro for a civilized and Christian 
freedom after “slavery shall have fulfilled its beneficent mission 
in these States.” This “Circular,” permeated by a deep-seated 
animosity to all things nonsouthern, was a significant sectional call 
to arms. It was, moreover, an outstanding example of the agri- 
culturist expression of the intense southern nationalism so char- 
acteristic of the early 1850's and, incidentally, which later created 
so much wrangling at the southern commercial conventions.™ 
The last great southern convention, which had met in New Or- 
leans in January, 1852, with delegates from eleven states, had 
been a railroad meeting pure and simple. The Baltimore com- 
mercial convention, which was to meet in December, 1852, con- 
cerned itself solely with internal improvements and direct trade. 
It is possible that this latter interest was brought to a head in 
Baltimore because of the furor planters had created since their 
1851 convention. 

For the most part the October, 1852, Macon convention exuded 
good will. It was neither as well attended as the previous year’s, 
probably because of the confusion about time and place, nor were 
the planters as garrulous. Eight states were represented. A large 
but undetermined number of Georgians, members of their state 
agricultural society, attended. Nineteen delegates came from 
Alabama; four each from South Carolina and Mississippi; two 
from Florida; and one each from Virginia, Tennessee, and Lou- 
isiana. Doctor W. C. Daniel of DeKalb County, Georgia, ex- 
plained the meeting's purposes. Three resolutions which he sub- 
mitted were approved unanimously. An agricultural association 
of the slaveholding states should be established; a committee of 
correspondence was needed; the convention should meet in May, 
1853, in Montgomery to organize the association. Future con- 
ventions should rotate among the southern states. The delegates 
next indulged in two discussions which, one reporter states, 


60 Soil of the South, Il (1852), 324-25. See also ibid., II (1852), 344-45; 
Mobile Alabama Planter, August 28, 1852. Except for the sentiments on slavery, 
De Bow’s Review, XII (1852), 426-27, agreed with the purposes of this called 
meeting. 

61 For examples of the intense proslavery feeling expressed at the Savannah 
commercial convention, see Savannah Daily Republican, December 9-15, 1856. 
See also Herbert Wender, “The Southern Commercial Convention at Savannah, 
1856,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 1917- ), XV (1931), 173-91. 
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created a “decided sensation.” “A little hot-blood” was stirred up 
over “the best course to ameliorate the condition of Southern 
slaves,” for some of the planters had no intention of freeing their 
Negroes at any time. Also, “some animated discussion took place 
in relation to the ‘organ’ of the Association.” Contending for 
this sinecure were advocates of the Soil of the South, the Southern 
Cultivator, and N. B. Cloud’s newly established American Cotton 
Planter of Montgomery, a sample copy of which had been issued 
shortly before the convention. No action was taken on either 
question. Both De Bow’s Review and the indomitable Baylor had 
predicted that direct trade would be discussed, but the subject 
does not seem to have been mentioned.® After appointing its 
committee of correspondence, consisting of seven Georgians, the 
convention closed its one-day session.“ A few weeks later Ala- 
bama newspapers announced that the Montgomery meeting 
earlier planned for November had been postponed until May, 
1853. 

The coming Montgomery meeting was praised generally as a 
means of promoting southern agriculture. In February, 1853, a 
circular inviting delegates was issued by the Georgia committee 
of correspondence. It was similar to the “Circular” calling the 


62 Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, November 13, 1852. This dispute 
over an “organ” was a carryover of a similar one among members of the Southern 
Central Agricultural Society. They had argued the merits of the Soil of the South 
and the Southern Cultivator: “The respective journals had many warm friends, 
and the ball having been set in motion, the political opinions of the publishers 
were discussed, and the whole matter finally laid on the table, after a warm de- 
bate.” Mobile Tribune, quoted in Mobile Alabama Planter, October 30, 1852. 
The Savannah Courier, quoted in Albany Patriot, October 29, 1852, states that 
the Society involved itself in “a foolish and unprofitable discussion in regard to 
the selection of an organ. . . . Five thousand people were kept two hours listening 
to this discussion.” See also Macon Georgia Citizen, October 23, 1852. 

63 Shortly before the convention Baylor had predicted that unless trade practices 
were changed “the future of the South will be that of Ireland. She must in- 
evitably become a mere province to sustain the commercial and manufacturing 
cupidity of others.” De Bow’s Review, XIII (1852), 318. The January, 1853, 
number of the American Cotton Planter was issued in September, 1852. Mobile 
Alabama Planter, September 18, 1852; Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, Sep- 
tember 25, 1852. 

64 That the convention was widely advertised is evidenced by the American Cot- 
ton Planter, I (1853), 80-81; Augusta Daily Chronicle, October 23, 30, 1852; De 
Bow’s Review, XIV (1853), 72-73; Montgomery Advertiser & State Gazette, No- 
vember 6, 1852; Southern Cultivator, X (1852), 366; Savannah Daily Republican, 
October 21, 22, 1852. 

85 Mobile Alabama Planter, November 15, 1852; Montgomery Advertiser & 
State Gazette, November 9, 1852. 
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recent convention in Macon, except that slavery as such was not 
mentioned.” According to the Soil of the South, however, the 
planters at Montgomery were prepared to consider the subject 
if it arose. Editor Chambers laid his section’s attitude on the line: 


Abolitionism, with all its sanctimonious ravings and appeals to a 
“higher law,” has never loosened the bonds or alleviated the condition 
of a single slave at the South, but has rather tended to rivet the fetters 
more tightly, and lessen the privileges which many masters would 
gladly have extended. We of the South are striving to manage this in- 
stitution as best we can, and whether we shall meet all the demands 
which those from without shall choose to make, few will stop to en- 
quire; for however we may differ about other things, we are united in 
the opinion, that the management of this whole question, with its 
responsibilities and obligations, belongs to us and our God, and none 
shall interfere with its regulation.” 


His agricultural journal and Montgomery newspapers vied in pre- 
convention publicity. Papers on various phases of scientific agri- 
culture were promised. It was hoped that all southern states 
would be represented, for this was to be a great gathering of 
leading planters. Perhaps they would not arrive in large numbers, 
but Alabama was honored to be host to “the most important and 
dignified body which has ever met in the South.” N. B. Cloud 
called the convention a “truly patriotic enterprize,” one that 
should not be treated lightly.** Chambers claimed that the South 
suffered from both erosion of its soil and “the dictation of those 
who have schemed, while we have worked.” The convention, he 
wrote, would consider “questions of importance, and we shall 
certainly lose nothing by enquiring into them.” Even the chol- 
eric editor of the Alabama Planter now admitted that some good 
might result from a convention.” 


66 Montgomery Advertiser & State Gazette, March 3, 1853; American Cotton 
Planter, I (1853), 127-28; De Bow’s Review, XIV (1853), 510-11; Macon Georgia 
Telegraph, March 1, 1853; Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, March 12, April 
23, 1853; Soil of the South, III (i853), 459-60; Southern Cultivator, XI (1853), 
116. 

67 Soil of the South, III (1853), 427. 

68 Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, March 19, 1853. See also Columbus 
Inquirer, quoted in Montgomery Advertiser & State Gazette, April 28, 1853; 
Columbus Times, quoted in Montgomery Daily Alabama Journal, April 28, 1853; 
Mobile Alabama Planter, March 21, 1853; Montgomery Daily Alabama Journal, 
April 16, 1853. 

69 American Cotton Planter, I (1853), 114. 

7° Soil of the South, Il (1853), 497. 

71 Mobile Alabama Planter, March 21, 1853. See also Montgomery Daily Ad- 
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The order of business of the three-day Montgomery meeting of 
May, 1853, was typical of its prototype.” Included were registra- 
tion, election of officers, long speeches which mixed fact and 
fancy, expressions of southern nationalism, passage of resolutions, 
and crowds of spectators. On the first day 40 delegates arrived 
from Alabama, 11 from Georgia, 5 from Mississippi, and one from 
Louisiana; several later came from Florida and South Carolina. 
Altogether, 160 persons were present officially. W. C. Daniel, 
the Georgian, again began the proceedings, this time admonishing 
the convention “to cast off a load of opprobrium and contumely 
with which ignorance and malice would blacken to future genera- 
tions the reputation of an unoffending people who in their day 
and generation have done more for Christianity, for humanity, 
and for civilization than any other contemporary people of equal 
number.””* At great length he reiterated the points included in 
the circular which had called the meeting. Undoubtedly his 
audience was pleased. Next, Governor George R. Gilmer of 
Georgia was elected president; Charles Lucas of Alabama and 
N. B. Cloud were named secretaries. In his acceptance speech 
Gilmer made “a spirited and stirring appeal to the patriotism and 
devotion of its members in behalf of the objects of their as- 
semblage.”"* The first day’s business was closed with a speech by 
Professor Michael Tuomey, Alabama state geologist and professor 
in the university. He discussed fervently the significance of agri- 
cultural chemistry and suggested that each state establish an agri- 
cultural college and that every southern college appoint a pro- 
fessor of agriculture. 

On the second day a constitution for the Agricultural Associa- 
tion was adopted. Stipulated were the purposes for which the 
meeting had convened. Strictly speaking, there was established a 


vertiser & State Gazette, April 23, 1853; Montgomery Daily Alabama Journal, 
April 15, May 15, 1853; Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, April 2, 30, 1853; 
Soil of the South, Ill (1853), 501. 

72 For other references to the Montgomery convention, see ibid., III (1853), 
564, 586-90; IV (1854), 106-12, 134-37; American Cotton Planter, I (1853), 178, 
183-85: De Bow’s Review, XV (1853), 324; Farmers’ Journal (Bath, N. C., 1852- 
1854), II (1853), 134-36; Macon Georgia Journal and Messenger, May 11, 1853; 
Macon Georgia Telegraph, May 10, 1853; Mobile Alabama Planter, May 9, 23, 
1853; Montgomery Advertiser & State Gazette, May 5, 1853; Montgomery Daily 
Alabama Journal, April 30, 1853; Southern Cultivator, XI (1853), 192, 207-208. 

73 American Cotton Planter, II (1854), 66. 

74 [bid., I (1853), 183. 
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scientific society aimed, of course, at promoting an agricultural 
system based on production of southern crops with slave labor. 
Discussion of political questions was forbidden. Rather, the as- 
sociation would sponsor and study improved agricultural prac- 
tices. The convention also recommended establishment of state 
agricultural societies and state fairs, with which the association 
should co-operate closely. A regional institution “designed as a 
normal school for instruction in the practical duties of a planter’s 
life” was endorsed." Then came three speeches further expressing 
the will of the delegates. Colonel J. B. Cobb of Mississippi spoke 
on the significance of cotton; Robert Nelson, of the famous Troup 
Hill Nurseries in Georgia, advocated a wider interest in fruits in 
the South; and Colonel Chambers climaxed the day with a talk 
on the agricultural press as “an influence for good.” 

A diatribe by Senator Robert Toombs of Georgia featured the 
third day’s proceedings. His portrayal of the South’s difficulties 
and destiny was eagerly approved. Glowing accounts were circu- 
lated about his remarks. He spoke to a “crowded hall of ladies 
and gentlemen, with an address forcible and learned, setting 
forth the duties and objects of the association.”"* He reportedly 
“electrified the assembled multitude.”** One spellbound Mont- 
gomery editor declared that his talk was “one of the most lucid 
and convincing arguments ever produced on the subject—close 
and compact as a granite wall, clamped, layer by layer and built 
up, with bolts of steel, impenetrable and immovable.” His reason- 
ing was “as true and irrefragable as the everlasting hills.””* Con- 
vention actions thereafter, although anticlimactic, were signifi- 
cant. Permanent officers of the association were elected, with 
Gilmer and Cloud retaining their leading positions. Geological 
and agricultural surveys were urged. It was agreed to meet next 
in Columbia, South Carolina, later in the year. When the planters 
thus harmoniously closed their meeting, a Montgomery news- 
paperman concluded: “The results of the Convention, . . . if its 
meetings are continued for a few years in the same spirit will be 
likely to produce a complete revolution in the course of trade, 


15 Ibid. 

76 [bid., 184. 

77 Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, May 7, 1853. 
78 Soil of the South, III (1853), 595. 

79 Montgomery Tri-Weekly Journal, May 6, 1853. 
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and in improved agriculture.”* This sympathetic editor, perhaps 
unknowingly, had witnessed a significant landmark in the history 
of pre-Civil War planters’ conventions. Now they would em- 
phasize scientific farming. 

The Columbia convention was elaborately planned and exe- 
cuted.*! Just before it met in December, 1853, another remarkable 
circular was issued by the association’s committee of correspond- 
ence. The planters had for their object “the diffusion of knowl- 
edge as it appertains to all branches of agriculture and of our 
peculiar institutions. . . . It has been said ‘the world is against us.’ 
Be it so. The world we know, is dependent on us, and we glory 
in our position.”*? This purpose, with emphasis on “the diffusion 
of knowledge,” was carried out at Columbia. The six-day con- 
vention was attended by delegates from South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Virginia. De Bow came from Washington. Al- 
though the means of advancing agricultural education and of 
breaking the guano monopoly then existing in the United States 
were discussed on the floor, most of the meeting's time was oc- 
cupied with addresses and essays.** Discourses presented in- 
cluded the following: agricultural chemistry, botany and agri- 
culture, sea island cotton, Florida or Spanish tobacco, fruits and 
flowers, landscape gardening, clovers and grasses, southern edu- 
cation, management of slaves, and the cotton trade. As a con- 
certed display of practical and scientific information aimed at 
promoting agriculture, there seems to be nothing to equal these 
discussions in the history of the Old South. Furthermore, their 


80 Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, May 7, 1853. Southerners, of course, 
had long demonstrated keen, although ineffective, interest in direct trade. The 
subject was to recur again and again at future conventions, both planter and com- 
mercial, and in other places. In fact, the next commercial gathering, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, in June, 1853, approved two resolutions favoring direct trade, one be- 
ing introduced by Consul Baylor. The Memphis group also hoped that young 
Southerners could be trained as “Christian scholars.” De Bow’s Review, XV 
(1853), 260, 267-69; Memphis Appeal, quoted in Soil of the South, III (1853), 
609-23. ' 

81 See, for example, Soil of the South, III (1853), 652-53; American Cotton 
Planter, I (1853), 305; Charleston Daily Courier, November 17, 1853; Columbia 
Daily South Carolinian, November 16, December 2, 3, 1853. 

82 American Cotton Planter, I (1853), 275-76, 336. For copies of this “Cir- 
cular,” in full or in part, see Montgomery Advertiser & State Gazette, October 6, 
1853; Montgomery Weekly Alabama Journal, September 17, 1853; Soil of the 
South, III (1853), 694; Southern Cultivator, XI (1853), 273. 

83 Southern Cultivator, XII (1854), 28-29; Farmer and Planter ( Pendleton, S.C., 
1850-1861), V (1854), 18-19; Montgomery Alabama Journal, March 25, 1854. 
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influence was widespread, for they were afterwards printed and 
circulated throughout the region.** They alone would have made 
any convention a success. Highly pleased, the association voted 
to reconvene in October, 1854, at Raleigh, North Carolina.® Its 
sponsors, Georgians and Alabamians mainly, were spreading out 
their activities noticeably from the cotton belt. Indeed, this latter 
fact may be one of the reasons for the dissolution of the associa- 
tion, which soon developed. The Columbia convention was the 
last one held by the Agricultural Association. 

A more important factor in the breakup of the association was 
its merger with the southern commercial convention. At the 
Charleston commercial convention of April, 1854, a delegate 
stated that the “objects and aims” of the Agricultural Association 
coincided with those of the commercial group; and this was cor- 
rect, of course. Annual meetings of each, “in an independent 
organization,” were said to be “attended with some inconven- 
ience.” Ashbury Hull of Georgia, expressing these feelings, there- 
fore invited the association, “upon such plans as may seem to 
that body most expedient, in the promotion of Southern and 
South-western agriculture and commerce,” to unite with the com- 
mercial convention.*® Despite continued publicity by the associa- 
tion about its projected 1854 convention in Raleigh, that meeting 
did not take place.** The most plausible explanations of this 

84 See, for example, American Cotton Planter, II (1854), 89-92, 193-98, 224-27; 
III (1855), 36-41; De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 595-615; XVIII (1855), 36-39; 
Farmer and Planter, V (1854), 8-11, 83-85; Soil of the South, V (1854), 231-36; 
Southern Cultivator, XII (1854), 107-14. 

85 For reports of the proceedings of the Columbia convention, see Southern 
Cultivator, XII (1854), 28-29; American Cotton Planter, Il (1854), 27-30; 
Charleston Daily Courier, December 2, 3, 8, 1853; De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 
214, 331-32; Farmer and Planter, V (1854), 15; Soil of the South, IV (1854), 
42-44, 231-36. An agreement was reached at Columbia to hold a semiannual 
meeting at Jackson, Mississippi. American Cotton Planter, II (1854), 145. 

86 De Bow’s Review, XVII (1854), 491. Possibly because of this invitation, 
N. B. Cloud, secretary of the association, announced in May, 1854, that the semi- 
annual meeting in Jackson had been cancelled. As he put it, with no further ex- 
planation, the executive committee had voted not to hold the Jackson meeting “in 
view of the important business that is to come up before the Association” at the 
Raleigh convention. American Cotton Planter, I1 (1854), 145. It is quite pos- 
sible, of course, that the convention at Raleigh was expected to consider a merger 
with the commercial convention. 

87 The association was scheduled to meet at the time of the annual fair of the 
North Carolina State Agricultural Society. John S. Dancy, ex-president of the 
society and a leading agriculturist who operated a model plantation near Tarboro, 


was publicized as annual speaker for the association’s meeting. Farmers’ Journal, 
III (1854), 211; Raleigh Semi-Weekly Register, October 4, 1854. Contemporary 
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abrupt termination of the association’s activities are that its in- 
terests in scientific agriculture were assumed by state societies 
and fairs, of which one or the other was now functioning actively 
in every southern state, and that its sponsorship of direct trade 
was taken over by the commercial conventions. 

At the commercial conventions in Memphis, Charleston, New 
Orleans, and Richmond from 1853 to 1856, direct trade became 
more and more a chief concern. The New Orleans convention, in 
January, 1855, coming about two months after the failure of the 
Agricultural Association to meet in Raleigh, appointed a five-man 
committee to study and report on direct trade. The committee 
was instructed to report either to the commercial or a planters’ 
convention. Charles G. Baylor was a member of the committee 
and in its behalf visited Le Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Bre- 
men, where contracts with several leading banks and merchant 
houses were negotiated. A small planters’ convention was then 
held, in July, 1855, at Cooper's Well, Mississippi.** Here Baylor 
presented a plan whereby cotton planters might obtain cash ad- 
vances from continental sources, but the convention dubiously 
appointed its own investigating committee to report to an ad- 
journed session at Jackson, Mississippi, in January, 1856. The 
Cooper's Well group did act on another matter. It urged South- 
erners “not to purchase goods of Massachusetts manufacture, and 
Southern lawyers not to aid in the collection of debts due to 
citizens of that State.”** The Cooper’s Well meeting seems to be 
the last one stemming consecutively from the Florida convention 
of four years earlier, despite the fact that Baylor returned to Jack- 
son in January, 1856. There, according to one local editor, he gave 
a “lecture” on direct trade.*” No tangible evidence is at present 
available, however, to indicate that his “lecture” was presented to 


Raleigh publications, including the Semi-Weekly Standard and the Weekly North- 
Carolina Standard, furnish no clue concerning the association’s failure to meet. As 
late as September, 1854, N. B. Cloud urged association members to attend the 
Raleigh meeting. American Cotton Planter, II (1854), 276. His journal, which 
carried official notices for the association, at no place explains the death of the 
organization. 

88 For a letter, dated December 2, 1854, from Baylor to the Jackson Mississip- 
pian, see American Cotton Planter, Ill (1855), 45-46. 

89 Southern Cultivator, XIII (1855), 282. See also De Bow’s Review, XVIII 
(1855), 605; Livingston (Ala.) Sumter County Whig, May 2, 1855; Vicksburg 
Weekly Sentinel, June 20, July 4, 11, 1855. 

90 Jackson Mississippian, January 19, 1856. 
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a planters’ convention,” though the practice of holding such con- 
ventions was still not finished. 

In October, 1857, again seeking to protect cotton prices, this 
time during the Panic of 1857, planters held local conventions in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia.** Individuals in the latter 
two states continued to sponsor meetings until after the outbreak 
of the Civil War. N. B. Powell even advocated a revival of the 
“Florida Plan.”** After several preliminary sessions, planters met 
at Macon in June, 1858, formed a Cotton Planters Convention of 
Georgia, adopted a constitution, elected Howell Cobb their presi- 
dent, and appointed an agent to supervise their cotton business in 
Savannah and Charleston. This group functioned for more than 
three years, conducted annual and semiannual meetings, cor- 
responded freely with Consul Baylor, and sent Cobb to Europe to 
negotiate terms of trade. The highlight of its activities was a 
magnificent three-week fair at Macon in December, 1860, to 
which goods were shipped for display and sale from Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, France, and Russia. So many goods were sent 
from Europe that the entire space of a vessel was required to 
transport them. Direct trade seemed at last within the planters’ 
reach, but the Georgia venture was shortly disrupted by the Civil 
War.” 

Meanwhile, other conventions were held in Mississippi and 
Tennessee. The latter state had established an energetic bureau 


91 A stray item of available information refers to two speeches presented in 
Jackson the same day as Baylor’s. One, by Professor Frederick A. P. Barnard of 
the University of Mississippi, supported training Southerners in southern colleges; 
the other, by the Rev. K. C. Marshall, another Mississippian, favored introducing 
“Southern books in Southern schools.” Ripley Advertiser, January 31, 1856. 
Despite this coincidence, none of the materials utilized in this study furnish any 
positive proof that a planters’ convention met in Jackson in January, 1856. 

2 The Louisiana group met at Waterproof, in Tensas Parish, on October 19, 
1857. It was agreed to “pile up our cotton at home and keep it there until it 
commands fair and remunerative prices.” Grove Hill ( Ala.) Clarke County Demo- 
crat, November 12, 1857. Advocacy of direct trade by a small planters’ convention 
at Holly Springs, Mississippi, is discussed in Natchez Courier, quoted in Wetumpka 
Dispatch, November 13, 1857. 

93 Grove Hill ( Ala.) Clarke County Democrat, November 12, 1857. 

%4 Newspapers of Macon, Georgia, are filled with excellent descriptions of this 
organization. See, for example, the Daily Telegraph, Georgia Journal and Mes- 
senger, State Press, and Weekly Georgia Telegraph. See also American Cotton 
Planter and Soil of the South, V (1861), 59-65, 102-103; De Bow’s Review, XXV 
(1858), 714; Montgomery Daily Mail, October 20, 1860; Montgomery Daily Post, 
April 19, 1860; Southern Cultivator, XVII (1859), 344; XVIII (1860), 132-33, 
346. 
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of agriculture in 1854; Mississippi had followed suit in 1857; and 
at the Mississippi bureau’s suggestion a planters’ convention was 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, in October, 1859, and a year later 
at Holly Springs, Mississippi. The planters at Nashville voted to 
collect cotton statistics, to urge the United States Navy to survey 
the Mississippi Valley, to enlarge the levee system of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to establish an agricultural journal. According 
to the New Orleans Picayune, “no time was wasted in impractic- 
able discussions” at the Nashville convention;® and it does seem 
that these planters were turning to some proper solutions of their 
problems. Fundamentally, however, the 1860 convention in Mis- 
sissippi had the same general purpose as that of its predecessors. 
While publicizing the last meeting at Holly Springs, a Jackson 
newspaper seems to have explained the real intent of all of the 
conventions when it stated that unless the South devised means 
of solving its position of economic vassalage, Southerners were 
“doomed to be ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for our 
most sagacious Yankee neighbors.”” If this was, indeed, the pur- 
pose of the conventions, one must conclude that they were to a 
large extent a failure. On the other hand, they discussed subjects 
as modern as government aid to agriculture, the crop-quota sys- 
tem, parity payment, and even Henry Wallace’s ever-normal 
granary. Moreover, if ante-bellum southern planters influenced 
American history as much as historians generally believe, their 
conventions aided materially in stirring up sectional feelings 
which culminated in the Civil War. 


®5 New Orleans Picayune, quoted in Tuscaloosa Independent Monitor, October 
29, 1859. See also De Bow’s Review, XXVIII (1859), 716-18; XXIX (1860), 
396-97; Florence Gazette, September 28, 1859; North Carolina Planter (Raleigh, 
1858-1861), II (1859), 368; Nashville Weekly Union and American, December 6, 
1861; Southern Cultivator, XVII (1859), 307. 

96 Jackson Semi-Weekly Mississippian, October 5, 1860. See De Bow’s Review, 
XXVII (1859), 117; Greensboro Alabama Beacon, December 6, 1861; Nashville 
Union and American, December 8, 1861; Natchez Daily Courier, October 10, 1860; 
Prattville Autauga Citizen, December 5, 1861; Southern Cultivator, XVIII (1860), 
217, 278, 321. 











President Arthur and the 


Independent Movements in the 


South in 1882 


By VINCENT P. DE SANTIS 


Wun THE FAILURE OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE, REPUBLICAN 
hopes of gaining permanent success in the South were consider- 
ably dimmed, and the Republican high command, after Recon- 
struction, resorted to new tactics to “crack” the Democratic 
South.' Rutherford B. Hayes worked to spread Republicanism 
among southern whites by conciliating them with the plums of 
patronage. James A. Garfield partially supported the Readjuster 
movement in Virginia in the hope of capturing control of one 
southern state. Chester A. Arthur charted a course in the South as 
startling as that which Hayes had launched when he removed the 
troops in 1877. 

In the wake of William Mahone’s success in 1879 and 1881, in 
which he defeated the regular Democratic party in Virginia with 
his Readjuster organization, other disgruntled Democrats in the 
South hastened to attempt to duplicate his victory in their states. 
While Arthur was President an Independent Democratic move- 
ment sprang up in nearly every southern state. Not since 1865 
had Republicans been so optimistic about splitting the white vote 
in the South, thereby permitting their party to regain the advan- 
tage it had enjoyed during the early years of Reconstruction. 
Surrounded by a group of advisers, chief of whom was William E. 
Chandler, Republican leader from New Hampshire, urging full 
recognition and support of the Independents, Arthur took the 


1See Vincent P. De Santis, “Republican Efforts to ‘Crack’ the Democratic 
South,” in Review of Politics (Notre Dame, Ind., 1939- ), XIV (1952), 244-64. 
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plunge and embraced these politicians as the new leaders of the 
Republican party in the South. 

Upon taking office Arthur’s immediate concern in the South 
was Mahone. Hayes, and to a lesser extent Garfield, had not as- 
sisted the Virginia leader owing to a fear of countenancing re- 
pudiation. The Mahone forces sought a readjustment of the state 
debt in Virginia and called themselves Readjusters. Their op- 
ponents, the Funders, called Mahone’s plan outright repudiation 
of the state debt and labeled the new element Repudiators. 
Fearful of losing the support of the conservative financial interests 
of the Northeast, Hayes, and Garfield at first, had repelled Ma- 
hone. Yet on August 10, 1881, while Garfield hovered between 
life and death, the Virginia Republican state convention approved 
the Readjuster state ticket for the November election and entered 
into a formal alliance with Mahone. Leading northern Republi- 
can newspapers sanctioned this merger,? which also won the 
praise of ex-President Ulysses S. Grant, who told the Virginia Re- 
publican chairman, “I regard the success of the Readjusters as 
greatly to be desired.” 

Arthur looked upon Mahone’s venture as a departure from 
sectional politics and therefore worthy of aid and encouragement. 
Although he was strictly a party man, the President committed 
himself wholly and irrevocably to the policy of granting full 
recognition and wide assistance to the Readjusters. While Gar- 
field had attempted to divide the spoils between Mahone and the 
Republicans, Arthur worked solely with the former Confederate 
in the hope that “anti-Bourbons” would win control of a southern 
state. Mahone gratefully acknowledged Arthur’s help. Following 
his victory in 1881, the Readjuster expressed complete satisfaction 
with the lift he had received from the administration. In fact, 
Mahone pointed out, so promptly had Arthur lent a hand, that 
“straightout” Republicans in Virginia were surprised and many 
of their leaders ultimately came over to the Readjuster side.* 

In spite of the apparent success of Arthur’s policy of throwing 
full support to Mahone, there were rumblings of dissatisfaction 


2 New York Times, August 11, 1881; New York Tribune, August 11, 1881; Phil- 
adelphia Press, August 12, 1881; Washington National Republican, August 11, 12, 
1881. 

3 Grant to James D. Brady, October 4, 1881, quoted in Washington National Re- 
publican, October 17, 1881. 

4 Ibid., November 25, 1881. 
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within the Republican party in the North. Withdrawing its earlier 
endorsement of the Republican-Mahone coalition, the New York 
Tribune in the fall of 1881 questioned the justification of the price 
that the party had promised to pay for Mahone’s co-operation. 
It called upon Republicans in the Senate to consider whether they 
were purchasing Mahone or selling out to him. Commenting on 
the nomination of two of Mahone’s associates, Harrison H. Riddle- 
berger and George C. Gorham,® by the Senate Republican caucus 
for sergeant at arms and secretary of the Senate respectively, the 
Tribune declared: 


But they say these two men must be carried because the balance 
of power, Senator Mahone of Virginia, demands it. Is it he who ties 
these heavy deadweights to the party? Is this indeed so? And is this 
Mr. Mahone’s price for—for—what? We really do not know. The 
largeness of the price is plain, but we fail to see any adequate con- 
sideration. There has been some talk about bargain and sale in this 
matter, but all as though the Republicans were buying Mahone. Isn't 
there some mistake about it? Isn't Mahone buying the party? And 
isn't he getting it very cheap? On the whole would it not be well, 
before any further steps are taken in this transaction, for Republicans 
to consider all the circumstances and decide whether this is a purchase 
or a sale?® 


The Tribune's attack, instead of separating Arthur and Ma- 
hone, only served to draw the two closer together. In the Senate 
Republican leaders indignantly denied the charge of a bargain 
with Mahone,’ while the President displayed even greater re- 
luctance to cut loose from the Readjuster, despite the opportunity 
which presented itself in the election of a senator from Virginia 
to join Mahone. Democrats circulated the story that Arthur 
did not desire another Readjuster, Riddleberger, in the Senate. 
Through Gorham, editor of the Washington National Republican, 
Arthur erased all doubts, if there were any, of his readiness to 
work with the Readjusters. In an open letter to Mahone, Gorham 


5 The Democrats had successfully blocked the election of George C. Gorham 
and Harrison H. Riddleberger in the special session of the Senate in the Forty- 
Seventh Congress by preventing a vote. See Cong. Record, 47 Cong., Special Ses- 
sion of the Senate, 41-454. 

6 New York Tribune, October 19, 1881. 

7 Washington National Republican, October 21, 1881. Republican Senate leaders 
included Eugene Hale and William P. Frye of Maine, George F. Hoar of Mas- 
sachusetts, Justin Morrill of Vermont, Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut, John 
Sherman of Ohio, and John Logan of Illinois. 
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declared: “The President expressed no desire as to the political 
antecedents of the man who should be elected, nor did he say 
one word, which correctly stated, would in the slightest degree 
embarrass you or call in question your course. On the contrary,” 
added Gorham, “he desires it understood that he has no views 
which in any manner conflict with the friendly sentiments hitherto 
expressed to you by him.”* 

Arthur had supported Mahone because the President hoped to 
break up the Democratic South. Many Republican leaders in the 
South believed that the best way to accomplish this in their states 
was as Harrison Reed, former carpetbagger governor of Florida, 
suggested: to place control of the federal patronage in his hands.° 
Others, mainly native whites, thought that Arthur should build a 
lily-white party in the South and thus abandon the Negro, for as 
a newspaperman from Louisiana wrote, “Negro leaders are worth- 
less, their own people will not follow them.””® 

Arthur rejected both proposals. As he saw it, the one chance 
for rejuvenating the Republican party in the South lay in a split 
within Democratic ranks. The President and his chief adviser on 
southern affairs, Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, looked upon 
the Readjuster victory as the first step in the direction of dividing 
the white vote in the South. They maintained this opinion in the 
face of opposition from Republican financial interests in the North 
who had labeled the Readjusters as repudiators. Chandler even 
went so far as to censure James G. Blaine for expressing in public 
his disapproval of the coalition between Republicans and Mahone. 
“To join the repudiation wing of the Virginia Democracy,” was, 
in Blaine’s opinion, “the last degree of folly for the Republicans.”™ 

Blaine’s remarks greatly disturbed the administration, and 
Chandler set out to do some conversion work. In a long letter to 
the “Plumed Knight,” Chandler stressed the necessity of saving 
the House for the Republicans in 1882 through co-operation with 
southern Independents. The party needed twenty congressmen 
from the South to secure control of the House, and, according to 
Chandler, they could only be had by fostering the “independent 


8 Gorham to William Mahone, December 8, 1881, ibid., December 8, 1881. 

® Harrison Reed to William E. Chandler, April 16, 1882, in William E. Chandler 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

10 James E. Richardson to Chandler, August 1, September 24, 1882, ibid. 

11 Washington National Republican, September 29, 1882. Blaine made this 
statement in an interview in Chicago. 
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democratic coalition movements in the southern states.” The real 
question “cannot be evaded by cavilling about Mahone and the 
readjustment of the Virginia debt . . . nor about [James Ronald] 
Chalmers and his Fort Pillow record,” maintained Chandler, for 
they were only incidents of a great popular revolt in the South 
against the regular Democratic party.” 

Chandler argued that every Independent Democratic or coali- 
tion candidate in the South had pledged himself in favor of a 
free ballot and an honest count and the obliteration of race dis- 
tinction, while regular Democratic aspirants for office had sworn 
to resist these reforms. “Shall we fail to follow our principles 
when they are so vital?” he asked Blaine. “Our straight republi- 
can, carpet-bag, negro governments, whether fairly or unfairly, 
have been destroyed and cannot be revived. Without these coali- 
tions or support of independents,” continued Chandler, “we can- 
not carry Southern votes enough to save the House from Bourbon 
democratic control, and carry the next presidential fight. Beyond 
that, the safety of the colored race while exercising the suffrage 
depends upon the new departure.”™* 

The New Hampshire Stalwart believed that the country was 
misinterpreting Blaine’s interview concerning Mahone. “You 
want such ... men as Mahone . . . Wm. E. Cameron, Riddle- 
berger . . . J. M. Leach, and dozens of others . . . to be suc- 
cessful as much as I do,” he told Blaine. “Do not let yourself 
be misunderstood, do not shirk of yourself or your prejudices; 
do not be narrow minded, or hesitating but place yourself un- 
mistakably on the side of progress in the South,” Chandler urged 
Blaine. “You do not think that we can accomplish anything there 
without more white votes?” inquired Chandler. “How are we to 
get them if not by the practical movements now in progress?”"* 

When Blaine refused to relent in his opposition to Mahone, 
Arthur and Chandler accused him of making an alliance with the 
“Bourbons” in Virginia against Mahone and the administration.” 
Then other northern Republicans joined forces with Blaine. 
Whitelaw Reid publicly voiced skepticism of the party’s strategy 
to garner electoral votes through a coalition with Mahone. He 


12 Chandler to Blaine, October 2, 1882, in Chandler Papers. 
13 [bid. 

14 Tbid. 

15 Washington National Republican, June 4, 1883. 
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believed that the Republicans must look for their votes in the 
North. “At the utmost a few electoral votes at the South might 
be gained,” observed Reid, if Mahone openly espoused the cause 
of Republican candidates, “but it would be at the risk of losing 
many more in the North.”** Reid’s paper, the New York Tribune, 
said Arthur’s policy lacked “moral strength” and was “inherently 
and inevitably bad.”"" 

Grumblings were also heard from other Republican quarters. 
George William Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly, charged that 
the administration’s coddling of the Independent movements had 
not bettered the lot of the Negro in the South, nor had it enabled 
Virginia to become a Republican state.’* 

These statements troubled the administration. Chandler told 
Reid that on the basis of his proposition the next Republican 
President could not hope to have a Republican House. “We must 
have at least twenty Southern Representatives and we cannot 
elect them if we formally surrender everything else. Do you not 
see this?”!® The Washington National Republican, official organ 
of Arthur’s administration, met Curtis’ accusation by pointing out 
that the Negro in Virginia was better off than in any other state 
in the Union. The Republican maintained that the Readjusters 
treated the Negro like a man; they educated him in fifteen hun- 
dred schools; they had secured a free ballot box and had abolished 
the whipping post. As for Virginia becoming Republican in the 
same sense as “Mr. Curtis and his dough-faces are Republicans,” 
countered Chandler's paper, “God grant that Virginia may never 
become Republican.””° 

Earlier the National Republican had assumed the responsibility 
of stating Arthur’s policy in the South to dispel any confusion in 
the minds of Republicans concerned about it. According to this 
account, the President warmly and unreservedly encouraged the 
co-operation of southern Republicans with Independent Demo- 
crats. He believed that wherever in the South there were native 
whites of Democratic and Confederate antecedents making a 
political departure involving a genuine acceptance of all Con- 


16 [hid., December 17, 1883. 

17 New York Tribune, October 26, 1882. 

18 Washington National Republican, May 26, 1883. 

19 Chandler to Whitelaw Reid, December 17, 1883, in Chandler Papers. 
20 Washington National Republican, May 26, 1883. 
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stitutional amendments, they should have the co-operation of the 
Republicans in their state, forged by an alliance having the bless- 
ing of the national Republican party.” 

With few exceptions Arthur carried out the policy outlined by 
the National Republican and by Chandler's letter to Blaine. In 
general Arthur strove to unite Republicans, Readjusters, Green- 
backers, Independents, and “Liberals” under the banner of his 
administration for the overthrow of the Democracy and for the 
political and material regeneration of the New South. In pursuing 
this goal Arthur was at variance with orthodox Republicanism 
which on occasions placed him in conflict with certain elements 
of the party. 


For example, he courted the favor of economic radicals like . 


Mahone in Virginia, G. W. “Wash” Jones of Texas, Hendrix 
McLane of South Carolina, James C. Streffield of Alabama, and 
Rufus K. Garland of Arkansas. These men had been Democrats, 
but economic distress and resentment over conservative control 
of their party had led them to become Independents. There was 
a radical flavor to their economic policies, for they espoused the 
financial program of the Greenbackers and the coinage of silver 
dollars. They attacked the vested interests in general and the 
national banks in particular. Indirectly they championed the 
cause of the Negro by calling for free elections, free opinion, free 
speech, an honest count, and an enforcement of federal laws in 
the South. 

Fearful of losing the support of the northeastern business com- 
munity, Hayes had resisted the temptation to utilize the rise of 
the agrarian and economic radicals in the South, although an en- 
ticing opportunity had confronted him in 1878. Garfield had 
partially yielded to the attraction of capitalizing on the Read- 
juster victory in Virginia, because it represented a test case of a 
Republican administration propping up an independent move- 
ment in the South. With Arthur it was a matter of accepting a 
chance that held out the hope of recovering the South for the 
Republican party. Mahone’s success in 1879 and 1881 had de- 
tached a southern state from the Democratic column. Expecting, 
to extend this result throughout the South, Arthur gathered the 
Independents around him as the nucleus of a new southern Re- 


21 [bid., March 17, 1883. 
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publican party. He not only assisted the economic radicals, but 
he threw his full support behind ex-Confederates like James R. 
Chalmers of Mississippi and James B. Longstreet of Georgia. This 
particular part of Arthur’s policy dismayed and angered the 
Negroes who had expected more fruitful days under him.” 

Strangely enough, many northern Radicals who had worked to 
enfranchise the Negro and who had charged Hayes with forsaking 
the freedmen fell in line with Arthur's plan to aid the Inde- 
pendents. Chandler, George Boutwell, Grant, and others who 
had firmly stood up for the rights of the Negro believed that the 
time had come when native whites, Republicans or Democrats, 
should lead the Republican party in the South. This was a strange 
aftermath to the rough road that Hayes had to travel when he 
suggested the same idea in 1877. 

Republicans in the South looked to Arthur to use the tactics of 
a spoilsman and Stalwart in destroying Democratic majorities in 
their states. A native white Republican from North Carolina ex- 
pressed an opinion held by white and colored Republicans alike 
in the South, that the advent of Arthur had given the “Ohio idea” 
in politics its death blow.** This Republican was sure that the 
Arthur administration would be one in which Democrats would 
know they had lost in 1880, and which could find enough honest 
and competent Republicans to fill the offices in the South.** 

This prediction seemed fulfilled when Arthur appointed Chand- 
ler Secretary of the Navy in 1882. Chandler, who had been the 
main critic of Hayes’s policy, was on friendly terms with many 
of the old southern Republican leaders. They considered the New 
England Stalwart as their representative in the cabinet and their 
main refuge in the administration. Chandler, they believed, had 
a particular interest in their affairs, for as a native white leader 
in South Carolina told him, “You . . . are credited with a special 
interest in Southern Republicanism.”* 


22 See Vincent P. De Santis, “Negro Dissatisfaction with Republican Policy in 
the South, 1882-1884,” in Journal of Negro History (Washington, 1916- ), 
XXXVI (1951), 148-59. 

23 A reference to the southern policy of Hayes and to the sentiments held by 
some northern Republican leaders that all the vices were found in southern Re- 
publicans. 

24 Wilmington (N.C.) Post, November 20, 1881. 

25 E. M. Brayton, Collector of Internal Revenue, Columbia, S. C., to Chandler, 
August 14, 1883, in Chandler Papers. 
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The President had assigned Chandler two specific tasks. One 
was to conduct the 1882 congressional elections in the South. 
Letters from Republican leaders in this section clearly reveal 
that Chandler had assumed such a responsibility.2* Chandler 
was also given the job of rounding up southern delegates for 
Arthur at the 1884 national convention. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Age reported that it was an open 
secret that Arthur had taken Chandler into the cabinet for this 
express purpose. According to this reporter, Chandler had full 
authority to barter away federal patronage and to use southern 
offices where they would do the most good in picking up delegates 
for the President.*" To appreciate the departure that Arthur and 
Chandler took in their efforts to break up the Democratic South, 
the circumstances that gave rise to some of the Independent 
movements they supported must be examined in brief. 

A successful Independent movement in 1882 occurred in Mis- 
sissippi under the leadership of James R. Chalmers, an ex-Con- 
federate general, whom the “bloody shirt” orators of the Re- 
publican party had always described as the villain of the “Fort 
Pillow Massacre.” Chalmers had been elected for three successive 
terms to Congress on the regular Democratic ticket from the 
second district of Mississippi. In the 1880 election, John R. Lynch, 
Negro Republican leader from the same state, had successfully 
contested Chalmers’ seat. Chalmers published a long manifesto 
against L. Q. C. Lamar, Mississippi Democratic leader, in which 
he accused Lamar of departing from the true Democratic faith 
and of throwing him overboard as a “Jonah to the Republican 
whale,” and charging his defeat by Lynch to Lamar’s connivance 
with the Negroes. Chalmers then left the Democratic party and 
announced his candidacy in 1882 on an Independent ticket that 
attacked the national banks, advocated the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and called for a free ballot and a fair count.** White Re- 
publicans in the state joined Chalmers and persuaded Chandler 
to try to make Chalmers the Mahone of Mississippi. 

The state Republican convention of 1882 endorsed Chalmers’ 

26 For example, see N. Martin, United States Surveyor General of Florida, to 
Chandler, September 26, 1882; A. W. S. Smith, member of the Texas Republican 
state executive committee, to Chandler, September 11, 1882, ibid. 

27 New York Age, September 1, 1883; L. B. Richardson, William E. Chandler, 


Republican (New York, 1940), 335, 347-49. 
28 Washington National Republican, May 15, 1882. 
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candidacy,”® but powerful northern Republican newspapers like 
the New York Tribune and New York Times were hostile to him. 
Arthur quickly supported Chalmers and took to task those Re- 
publicans who looked with disfavor upon the ex-Confederate, 
maintaining that he was not an enemy of the Republican party.” 
In Mississippi Chalmers’ candidacy brought into the open the 
feud between the white and colored factions of the Republican 
party. For years the Negro wing, under the leadership of Lynch, 
James Hill, and ex-Senator Blanche K. Bruce, had controlled the 
party in Mississippi. The white faction, led by George C. McKee, 
a “carpetbagger” and a former Union general, resented Negro 
domination and made an open fight for control of the party in 
1882. Chalmers aided the white faction and there began a lively 
contest between it and the Negro wing for recognition and sup- 
port from Arthur. White Republicans accused Lynch, Hill, and 
Bruce of reaching an agreement with state Democratic leaders 
whereby the Negro chieftains advised their Republican followers 
to vote Democratic in state and local elections in exchange for 
the support that Democratic senators gave in Washington to 
Negro claims for federal offices.** 

In North Carolina an Independent movement in 1881-1882 came 
in the form of opposition to prohibition legislation. The Demo- 
cratic legislature had passed a bill prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of liquors in the state. Democratic leaders supported the 
measure and pressed North Carolina citizens to ratify it at a 
referendum in 1881. The Republican state committee fought the 
legislation, and with the aid of much anti-prohibition sentiment 
brought defeat to the proposal by more than 100,000 votes.** 

Because of the aroused hostility on the part of thousands of 
Democrats to the prohibition measure, there was much talk in 
North Carolina about “liberal” as opposed to regular Democrats. 
Democrats who had joined the Greenback party in 1880 were 
available, and a considerable number of them seceded from the 
regular party organization and formed an Independent move- 


29 Ibid., August 29, 1882. 

30 [bid., September 4, 1882; Willie D. Halsell, “James R. Chalmers and 
Mahoneism in Mississippi,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 
1935- ), X (1944), 37-58. 

31 Willie D. Halsell (ed.), “Republican Factionalism in Mississippi, 1882-1884,” 
in Journal of Southern History, VII (1941), 84-101. 

32 Wilmington (N.C.) Post, August 28, 1881. 
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ment. Among the leaders of this new party were William Johnson 
of Mecklenburg, Charles Price of Rowan, Frank Wooten of New 
Hanover, Thomas Clingman of Buncombe, and J. M. Leach of 
Davidson. Their platforms called for equal rights for all men 
regardless of color. They were anti-prohibition, anti-monopoly, 
and they advocated local self-government and a national educa- 
tion law.** 

In the spring of 1882 the North Carolina Republican state com- 
mittee endorsed the Independent movement, and that summer 
the Independent Democrats chose a state ticket to oppose the 
regular Democratic nominees. Both white and colored Republi- 
can state conventions endorsed the Independent candidates. In 
Washington there was approval of the coalition when Arthur 
labeled the Independent ticket as the Republican slate and urged 
every party member in North Carolina to vote for it.™ 

In Texas Congressman “Wash” Jones, a Greenbacker, revolted 
against the regular Democratic organization in 1882 and hoped 
to repeat Mahone’s performance. The Texan’s platform advo- 
cated a variety of measures: free schools, free ballot boxes, free 
opinion, free speech, and free press; enforcement of federal laws 
in the South; and promotion of national patriotism and the 
material interests of Texas. Jones regarded northern enterprise 
as something to emulate, not to despise, and therefore encouraged 
immigration and investment in the South.** The Greenbacker 
wanted Republicans to merge with him, and even though Jones 
was an economic radical, Arthur advised the party to take this 
step and called upon Texas Republicans to vote for him.** 

Independents took to the field in South Carolina under the 
leadership of J. Hendrix McLane, who supported the financial 
program of the Greenbackers. The Republican state convention 
endorsed McLane, and Arthur quickly followed suit.** In Ala- 
bama the Independents led by James C. Streffield, a Greenbacker, 


33 [bid., February 12, 1882; Joseph G. de Roulhac Hamilton, History of North 
Carolina (6 vols., Chicago, 1919), III, 207-209. 

84 Wilmington (N.C.) Post, April 9, 23, June 16, 18, October 8, 1882; Washing- 
ton National Republican, September 27, 1882. 

85 Washington National Republican, June 17, 1882. 

86 Tbid. 

87 E. M. Brayton to Chandler, August 14, 1882; William N. Taft, Postmaster, 
Charleston, S.C., to Chandler, November 21, 1883; J. Hendrix McLane to 
Chandler, January 23, March 6, 1883, in Chandler Papers. 
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found a friend in Arthur who normally would have ignored them, 
but who in 1882 not only recognized but aided them.** In Arkan- 
sas Arthur urged Republicans to fuse with Rufus K. Garland, 
brother of a Democratic senator and Greenback leader in the 
state, who the President hoped would emerge as another Ma- 
hone.*® In Georgia Arthur helped that faction of Republicanism 
known as the “syndicate,” headed by General Longstreet, and 
ignored the regular party organization led by A. E. Buck, a 
“carpetbagger,” and William Pledger, Negro editor of the Athens 
Blade.*° 

Agitation over the state debt led to an Independent movement 
in Tennessee. Much of this debt had been incurred in support of 
railroad building before the Civil War. The debt increased dur- 
ing the war as unpaid interest accumulated, and it piled up at a 
greater pace during Reconstruction by the issuance of bonds for 
aid to the railroads. Because of the failure of the railroads to pay 
the interest on the bonds, the burden of meeting these payments 
fell upon the taxpayer and led to a demand that the debt be re- 
duced or repudiated. This demand became the major issue in the 
campaigns of 1880 and 1882 and split the Democrats into hostile 
factions. The State-Credit group, supported by the Republicans, 
posed as the champion of the state’s obligation to pay as much 
of the debt as should be agreed upon by voluntary compact 
with the creditors. The Low Tax Democrats appeared as re- 
pudiators. In 1880 the coalition between the State-Credit Demo- 
crats and Republicans had gained control of the state legislature. 
After aiding Mahone, Arthur and Chandler gave their support to 
this alliance in 1882, but in this year the combination was unsuc- 
cessful.*? 

Not much of an Independent movement developed in Lou- 
isiana in 1882. John E. Ellis, Democratic congressman from the 


38 George Turner to Chandler, May 25, 1882; J. W. Burke, Collector at Mobile, 
to Chandler, June 8, 1882, ibid.; Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama and Her 
People ( University, Ala., 1934), 581-82; Washington National Republican, July 15, 
1882. 

39 Washington National Republican, July 15, 1882. 

40 Ibid., August 4, September 7, 1882; James Longstreet to Chandler, September 
21, 1882; William N. Smythe to Chandler, June 10, 1882; J. E. Bryant, former 
Republican state chairman of Georgia, to Chandler, August 7, 1882, in Chandler 
Papers. 

41 Philip M. Hamer (ed.), Tennessee: A History, 1673-1932 (4 vols., New 
York, 1933), II, 676-92. 
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state, aspired to lead a movement and publicly said so, but he 
found little support. Most Republican leaders in the state were 
hostile to the idea, for they feared that an Independent party 
would imperil their own political fortunes.*? Arthur ignored Ellis 
and threw his weight behind William Pitt Kellogg, “carpetbagger” 
ex-governor and senator, as Chandler assured Kellogg of aid 
against and protection from opposing factions.** Recognition of 
Kellogg frightened away potential Independent Democratic sup- 
porters, a source of strength which Arthur had striven to cultivate 
elsewhere in the South. In an inconsistent manner that con- 
tradicted his entire approach to the problem of breaking up the 
Democratic South, Arthur turned his back on the would-be In- 
dependent and chose to favor one of the most unsavory Republi- 
can figures in the region. Such action decreased rather than in- 
creased Republican chances of detaching southern states from 
Democratic control. 

Florida was another exception where Arthur did not assist the 
Independent movement. Here the Independents had succeeded 
in electing many members to the legislature, mainly from Demo- 
cratic counties. In 1882 the Independents nominated Daniel L. 
McKinnon for Congress from the first district. J. Willis Menard, 
Negro editor of the Key West News and former congressman from 
Louisiana, told Chandler that all Negro leaders in the state 
favored the Independent movement, and only two white leaders, 
N. Martin, surveyor general of the state, and ex-Governor M. L. 
Stearns, opposed it. McKinnon’s opponent, E. F. Skinner, was a 
Republican. Menard asked Chandler to support McKinnon, for, 
as he said, “The men who aided vou in securing this State for 
Hayes in 1876 are supporting Mr. McKinnon now, and I hope 
you will also give him your support.” Skinner also sought the aid 
of Chandler, by writing to D. B. Henderson, secretary of the Re- 
publican congressional committe, who in turn asked the cabinet 
officer to support Skinner. The administration finally decided to 
assist Skinner, for Henderson advised Republicans in the first con- 
gressional district of Florida to take this step.“ 


42 Washington National Republican, January 5, 1882; J. R. G. Pitkin to 
Chandler, June 8, 1882; James E. Richardson to Chandler, August 1, 1882, in 
Chandler Papers. 

43 William Pitt Kellogg to Chandler, October 4, 1882, ibid. 

44]. Willis Menard to Chandler, September 13, October 10, November 27, 
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Because Arthur did support the Independent movements in the 
South so extensively, Democrats asked the question, “why does 
not the republican party unfurl its own banner in the South?” 
The Washington National Republican answered this by pointing 
out that the Republican party had discovered its weakness in the 
South and thus was forming alliances with Independent Demo- 
crats in an effort to overthrow the “Bourbons.”** The Republican 
National Committee had endorsed Arthur’s policy at an early date. 
At an informal meeting of this body in Washington in April, 1882, 
those present expressed themselves earnestly in favor of an al- 
liance of southern Republicans with Independents fighting the 
“Bourbons. ”*® 

Although Arthur openly and energetically aided the southern 
Independent movements, he opposed all efforts to diminish the 
size of Republican organizations there, especially in the matter 
of the number of delegates for national conventions. Some mem- 
bers of the Republican National Committee in 1883 made efforts 
to push through a new plan of representation in the national con- 
vention for 1884 that would have reduced in size the southern 
delegations. Arthur was a candidate for nomination in 1884, and 
Chandler was working to control a majority, if not all, of the 
delegates from the South. Consequently, both fought successfully 
any attempt to cut back the number of southern delegates.** 

Arthur’s recognition of the Independents led to the second ma- 
jor abandonment of the Negro by the Republican party since it 
had enfranchised him. The first occurred when Hayes removed 
the troops in 1877. At that time Chandler had openly scored Hayes 
for forsaking the Negro. Now his record left him open to the 
same charge of which he had accused Hayes. The abandon- 
ment of the Negro by Arthur and Chandler resulted from 
their support of ex-Confederates who appeared as Independents. 
Chandler, who had firmly stood up for the rights of the Negro 
during Hayes’s administration, had experienced a drastic change 
of heart by 1882. On the earlier occasion he had maintained that 
to pacify the white South was to degrade the Negro; that to re- 
1882; D. B. Henderson to Chandler, October 3, 1882; N. Martin to D. B. Hender- 
son, September 23, 1882, ibid. 

45 Washington National Republican, October 24, 1883. 

46 Tbid., April 17, 1882. 


47 Ibid., December 13, 14, 1883; New York Tribune, December 7, 11, 1883, 
January 18, 1884. 
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move the troops was to withdraw from the freedman his con- 
stitutionally guaranteed voting rights and to destroy the Republi- 
can policy of Reconstruction, which in turn would lead to in- 
timidation, violence, and absence of legal protection. In 1877 
Chandler believed that since the government had enfranchised 
the Negro, it must enforce the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments even if all its powers were required in the process. Until 
full political equality had been given to the Negro, Chandler was 
willing to go all the way in support of the southern Republican 
party, regardless of its character. It was for this reason that 
southern Republicans had regarded him as their champion. 

By 1882 Chandler had changed his earlier view about the Re- 
publican party and the Negro. He now believed no hope existed 
for rejuvenating the southern Republican party through its own 
efforts. The one opportunity lay in a split within Democratic 
ranks, and Mahone’s success in Virginia had led Chandler to con- 
clude that it might be possible to duplicate the victory of the Re- 
adjuster throughout the South. It was necessary, however, to 
subordinate the Negro in order to exploit the Democratic cleav- 
age. The force of circumstances that compelled Arthur and 
Chandler to abandon the Negro was the need for more Re- 
publican congressmen in 1882. Political reform movements of 
the early eighties in Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania threatened 
to split the Republican party in those states and permit the 
Democrats to increase their representation in Congress. Arthur 
pinned his hope on winning a majority in the House in 1882 by 
electing Independents from the South who would co-operate with 
the administration as Mahone was doing. 

A vivid example of Arthur’s and Chandler’s abandonment of 
the Negro occurred in Georgia. In this state William Pledger, a 





Negro newspaperman, was Republican state chairman. Arthur | 


and Chandler continually ignored Pledger’s recommendations 
which had the backing of James Deveaux, Negro Republican 


—— 


national committeeman from the same state. Finally, the adminis- | 


tration informed Pledger that he could have a position for him- 
self if he resigned the chairmanship and recognized Emory Speer, 
an Independent, as head of the party. Pledger resigned and 
Arthur appointed him surveyor of customs at Atlanta.“ 


48 New York Age, September 6, 1886; New Orleans Louisianian, April 1, 1882; 
Huntsville ( Ala.) Gazette, April 1, 1882. 
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The congressional elections of 1882 provided an opportunity 
for measuring the success of Arthur’s appeal to discontented 
whites. Measured in terms of increasing the number of repre- 
sentatives from the South over that of 1880 who would co-operate 
with his administration, the congressional elections of 1882 vindi- 
cated Arthur’s policy. While only eight Republicans, one short 
of the 1880 total, were returned to the House, eight Independents 
were elected, an increase of four over the number sent in 1880. 
Six of the Independents were Readjusters from Virginia, but since 
Mahone had worked with the Republicans in the Senate, the 
President could expect the support of the Readjusters in the 
House. The other two Independents were Chalmers of Mibssis- 
sippi and Tyre York of North Carolina.” 

Although Arthur had abandoned the Negro in the South, he 
had hoped to maintain and possibly increase the Republican vote 
among the freedmen while adding to the Republican vote among 
southern whites. Only in this manner could the Democratic 
South be broken. He had appealed mainly to economic radicals 
in the South, whereas Hayes had leaned toward southern con- 
servatives, but both had shifted their appeals from Negroes to 
southern whites. Generally, Hayes’s tactics had caused the Re- 
publican vote to fall off in the Negro-dominated areas while in- 
creasing it slightly in the white counties. 

Compared with the results of the congressional elections of 
1878 and 1880, there were fewer black belt counties that cast 
Republican majorities in 1882. But in the latter election Arthur 
had supported the Readjusters and Independents, and the black 
belt counties that gave majorities to these political elements 
when added to those in the Republican column represent a 
greater voting strength for Arthur than for Hayes in these areas. 
Yet the Republican-Readjuster-Independent strength in the black 
belts for 1882 was far short of the Republican strength in those 
counties in 1876. The most distressing result of 1882 from an 
orthodox Republican point of view was the great falling off of 
Republican votes in the black belts. Out of 217 counties® with 


49 Tribune Almanac (New York, 1838- ), 1881, pp. 37-38; ibid., 1883, pp. 
35-36. 


50 The figure 217 instead of 294 is used because Georgia with 63 counties and 
Texas with 14 counties are not included since results for the congressional elec- 


tions in these states for 1880 and 1882 have not yet been made available to the 
author. 
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at least 50 per cent Negro population, 39 cast Republican majori- 
ties in 1882 while 76 had returned Republican majorities in 1880, 


The most noticeable losses of Republican counties occurred in | 
North Carolina and Virginia, where the Independents and Re- | 


adjusters made heavy inroads. In 1880, 17 out of 22 black belt 
counties in North Carolina gave Republican majorities. In 1882 
not a single black belt area in this state was in the Republican 
column, but 19 of these counties had cast majorities for the In- 
dependent ticket which Arthur had blessed as the official Re- 
publican ticket in the state. In Virginia in 1880, 29 of the 43 black 
belt counties turned in Republican majorities. In 1882 none of 
the black belt ceunties in Virginia cast Republican majorities, 
but 33 of them had given majorities to the Readjusters whom 
Arthur had supported and who were co-operating with him.™ 
In the white counties the Republican strength in 1882, com- 


pared with that of 1880, fell off slightly, but this loss was com- | 


pensated for, as in the case of the black belt areas, by victories 
scored by the Independents and Readjusters. Out of 49 counties™ 
with less than 5 per cent Negro population, 9 gave Republican 


majorities in 1882 while 10 had cast Republican majorities in the | 
congressional elections of 1880. However, one must add to these | 


nine Republican counties in 1882 two Independent counties from 
North Carolina and three Readjuster counties from Virginia.” 
Thus, Arthur, aware of the cleavages within Democratic ranks 
in the South, had attempted to win the dissatisfied over to Re- 
publicanism. Primarily he sought the assistance of economic radi- 
cals in the South who disagreed with the orthodox economic 
tenets of Republicanism. His goal was that of replacing Demo- 
cratic with Republican majorities in the southern states. To reach 
this objective it became necessary to hold the Negro vote in line 
and to increase greatly southern white support for the Republican 
party. Arthur shifted Republican appeals in the South from 


Negroes to whites in an effort to break down the fear of Negro | 
supremacy as a manifestation of Republicanism. In carrying out | 


his program, Arthur neglected the Negro voter in the hope that 


51 American Almanac (New York, 1878-1889), 1883, pp. 198-264. 

52 The figure 49 instead of 155 is used because Georgia with 8 counties and 
Texas with 98 counties are not included since results for the congressional elec- 
tions in these states for 1880 and 1882 have not yet been made available to the 
author. 

53 American Almanac, 1883, pp. 198-264. 
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this strategy would swell Republican ranks with southern whites. 
At the same time that Arthur was inattentive to the freedmen, 
he hoped that Negroes would continue to vote Republican. But 
the outcome was far from encouraging. The harvest of Arthur’s 
endeavors was small. True, his policy did augment administra- 
tion strength in Congress from the South in 1882, but only through 
a Republican-Independent-Readjuster coalition at the expense of 
orthodox Republicanism. 











Notes and Documents 


A NEW SOURCE ON THE 
CONFEDERATE EXODUS TO MEXICO: 
THE TWO REPUBLICS 


By FRANK A. KNAPP, JR. 


\ A NUMBER OF EXCELLENT MONOGRAPHS HAVE 
been written on Confederate emigration to Mexico after the 
American Civil War, virtually all of them are confined to the 
period 1865-1867. Beyond the latter year, a mantle of obscurity 
settled over the movement as if it had vanished in thin air. In 
addition, the important participants, men of southern political, 
military, and scientific fame like Sterling Price, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, Henry W. Allen, Isham G. Harris, and others, have 
monopolized the attention of investigators, while the “little 
people,” in keeping with historical tradition, have been neglected 
or perhaps lost in the dearth of documents on their activities. 

It appears that the final chapter on the Confederate exodus 
has been dispensed with somewhat abruptly. Not until late 1870 
did Thomas H. Nelson, United States minister to Mexico, insert 


the following comment in one of his dispatches: “The large num- | 
ber of citizens of the Southern States of the Union who came to | 
Mexico immediately after the rebellion, have almost all returned | 
to the United States. . . . there is not at this moment in Mexico | 


a single notability remaining out of the many confederate refu- 
gees.” Though he may not have been a “notability,” George W. 
Clarke, a Confederate major and native of Arkansas, was still liv- 
ing in Mexico in 1870, along with many other forgotten expa- 
triates. He had adapted to his Latin environment, despite nos- 
talgia and adversity, and had established an English-language 


1 Thomas H. Nelson to Hamilton Fish, November 4, 1870, in Message of the 
President of the United States and Accompanying Documents ... , House Ex. 
Docs., 41 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Pt. 1 (Washington, 1870), 296. 
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newspaper in Mexico City which, in its early years, is an ex- 
cellent source for additional data on Confederate migration to the 
southern republic. 

While little is known of Clarke’s antecedents, his life was not 
devoid of adventure, as revealed by a brief notice in the Van Buren 
(Arkansas) Press in 1859: “Gen. Geo. W. Clarke, for many years 
a resident of this city, and formerly editor of the Arkansas In- 
telligencer, spent a few days last week in our city, enjoying him- 
self among his old friends. Gen. Clarke is now Purser in the Navy 
and has recently returned from South America with the Paraguay 
expedition.”? During the Civil War he served as a staff officer in 
the quartermaster corps at Fort Smith with the rank of major;* 
and probably after the defeat of the South, he departed his native 
state to try his fortune in Mexico. At least, he has been noted in 
Mexico about 1865 in connection with Matthew F. Maury’s 
ephemeral colonization schemes under the Emperor Maximilan.* 

Clarke’s activities in Mexico from 1865 to 1867, however, have 
faded into oblivion. Even his friends in Van Buren had received 
no word of his whereabouts since the close of the war, as revealed 
in an article printed in the hometown paper: “We have received 
during the week, several copies of The Two Republics, a paper 
edited and published at the City of Mexico by Maj. Geo. W. 
Clarke formerly an old citizen and editor of this city. We had 
lost track of the Major since the close of the war, and were truly 
glad, as were his many friends here to hear of him and his pros- 
pects. We wish him abundant success in the enterprize he is em- 
barked in.”> Since Clarke had chosen to reside in the Mexican 


2 Van Buren Press, July 13, 1859. The origin of Clarke’s title is enigmatic, but 
the Van Buren Press always referred to him as a general until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Furthermore, his military prestige was a factor to be reckoned with in 
the town. One night when he arrived for a visit, “notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, the Van Buren Brass Band and the Frontier Guards paraded and paid 
their respects to him at the Planter’s Hotel.” Ibid., April 31 [sic], 1861. But after 
Clarke joined General Ben McCulloch’s staff, the title “major” was quietly sub- 
stituted for “general” without any explanation. See ibid., June 19, July 3, 1861. 

3 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. LII, Pt. 2, p. 143; Vol. LIII, pp. 744, 770. See also List of Staff Officers of 
the Confederate States Army, 1861-1865 (Washington, 1891), 33. After July, 
1861, Clarke’s advertisements for army supplies were printed in almost every issue 
of the Van Buren Press. 

* Carl Coke Rister, “Carlota, A Confederate Colony in Mexico,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (1945), 41. 

5 Van Buren Press, quoted in The Two Republics, November 27, 1867. 
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capital after 1867 under the restored republican régime of Benito 
Juarez, perhaps he preferred to conceal his connection with the 
vanquished monarchical government, if in fact there had been 
such connection. At any rate, the significant portion of his 
Mexican career dates from July 27, 1867, when he began his Eng- 
lish-language newspaper, The Two Republics, a weekly and later 
a semiweekly, which he edited and published in Mexico City for 
a number of years.’ It was only during the early stages, however, 
that the editorial policy was oriented toward the South and con- 
tained news of Southerners living in Mexico; consequently, the 
present study is intended to illustrate the value of the periodical 
from this standpoint, not in its entirety. 

It will be useful to sketch some of the external aspects of The 
Two Republics, since they shed biographical light on Clarke and 
his abilities as an editor. Setting forth his policies in the first 
issue, he asserted that The Two Republics was essentially an im- 
partial, professional enterprise: “Our first and greatest effort will 
be to make it a first class newspaper.” It was limited, of course, 
to persons who could use the English language. Among other ob- 
jectives listed was the development of the mineral, agricultural, 
and commercial resources “which Providence has so bountifully 
lavished on Mexico.” “Such riches, within the bowels of her 
mountains, and in the bossom [sic] of her plains and valleys fur- 
nish to Mexico all the elements of wealth, power and grandeur.” 
The promotion of Mexican industry also was to be emphasized, 
though commerce remained “the most important interest.” Fi- 
nally, as the banner suggested, the strengthening of cordial re- 
lationships between Mexican and American citizens rounded out 


the positive aims of the new weekly.’ In regard to political align- 


6 Except for the casual mention in Rister, “Carlota, A Confederate Colony in 


Mexico,” none of the many articles or biographical works touching upon the Con- 
federate exodus to Mexico even mentions Clarke’s name. In addition to the 
English sources, the writer has made a careful search in the Mexican dailies for 
possible references to Clarke prior to 1867, but without success. Among the 
papers investigated were: El Globo, Diario del Imperio, Diario Oficial, El Siglo 
XIX, and La Orquesta, all printed in Mexico City. It is interesting to note that no 
writer on the Confederate exodus to Mexico cites The Two Republics. 


7 See C. K. Jones, “Hispano-Americana in the Library of Congress,” in Hispanic | 
American Historical Review (Baltimore, 1918- ), II (1919), 103. The reference | 
should read George W. Clarke, not “Geo. E. Clarke.” See also Henry S. Parsons | 
(comp.), A Check List of Foreign Newspapers in the Library of Congress (Wash- | 


ington, 1929), 132. 
8 The Two Republics, July 27, 1867. The Mexican press paid scant attention to 
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ment—a vital aspect of every Mexican paper—Clarke claimed 
tersely: “With politics we have no connection.” Though he did 
not intend to support any party or clique, he added modestly that 
“[we] shall examine and discuss, fairly and dispassionately, im- 
portant laws and measures, and add our imperfect counsel to the 
aggregate wisdom of the country.”® 

The Two Republics appeared every Saturday until November 2, 
1867, when it became a semiweekly. During the early months of 
publication, Clarke seems to have selected news designed to ap- 
peal to southern expatriates in Mexico. Reprints of foreign affairs, 
which consumed a fair portion of each four-page issue, deal largely 
with items pertaining to the South: Jefferson Davis’ fate, the 
amnesty proclamation, Reconstruction developments, and Negro 
problems were but a few examples. 

Rather typical of the indifferent economic fortunes of South- 
erners in Mexico, Clarke’s enterprise was not a booming financial 
success, though he boasted of a circulation totaling about 650 in 
early 1868, including both domestic and foreign distribution.’® 
At that time, the rates in the capital were twelve cents a copy, 
one dollar a month, or ten dollars a year, with somewhat higher 
prices for other parts of Mexico and in the United States. Even 
if one calculates a full collection, which was never attained, judg- 
ing by Clarke’s frequent admonitions to delinquent subscribers, 
his net income was modest. Then, too, several copies of each 
edition were exchanged gratis with Mexican and American 
presses. On the other hand, there was an undisclosed return from 
advertising, which augmented the revenue from paid subscrip- 
tions, and a possibility that the paper received a government 
subsidy. Clarke denied emphatically that he had ever received 
or solicited a subvention from Mexican officials, contrary to cer- 
tain rumors which were floating about in 1868;'' and he may have 
told the truth, since the Diario Oficial, the organ of the Judrez 
régime, practically ignored The Two Republics for several months 
after its first issue.’* Apparently Clarke did not expect to exist 





Clarke’s paper at the time of its appearance. One exception was El Siglo XIX, the 
leading liberal journal, which made some favorable comments (July 29, 1867) and 
translated and reprinted Clarke’s editorial on policies in the issue of July 31, 1867. 

® The Two Republics, July 27, 1867. 

10 [bid., January 11, 1868. 

11 Jbid., January 18, 29, 1868. 

12 From August through December, 1867, the Diario Oficial made only a few 
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solely on the income from his editorial efforts. Beginning with the 
first number and frequently thereafter, he advertised his ver- 
satility as a collector, attorney, and solicitor who would “transact 
every kind of business entrusted to him, with the Ministerial 
offices, Commercial Houses, and Individuals.”™* 

After eighteen months of publication Clarke appealed to the 
American legation for financial assistance to support his paper. 
He suggested that a subsidy be drawn from the “secret service 
fund” of the State Department at Washington, in return for which 
his journal would defend United States policy toward Mexico 
and counteract anti-American feeling.* Ironically, the ex-Con- 
federate major made his plea to a Union general, William S. Rose- 
crans, then serving as United States minister to Mexico. Rosecrans 
forwarded the proposal to Washington with a qualified endorse- 
ment but did not allude to Clarke’s Confederate background.”® 

Erected on a shaky financial structure, The Two Republics, as 
might be expected, was far from a model of editorial or technical 
excellence. Though the general appearance was improved some- 
what by a lighter, more distinct type which arrived in late Sep- 
tember, 1867,’° there was little rationality in the selection and 
placement of news. An old article from De Bow’s Review on East 
Indies trade, for example, once served as front-page “filler.”" 
Furthermore, Clarke squandered precious space quarreling with 
subscribers for failing to remit fees promptly. Finally, the style 
was excessively baroque and the text replete with glaring errors 
of grammar and spelling. All this, despite the fact that Clarke 
had been a newspaper editor before. 


Two prominent Americans in Mexico adequately characterized | 


The Two Republics with comments which support the above gen- 


eralizations. Rosecrans, when recommending a subsidy to stabilize 





casual references to The Two Republics, though reprints were then the vogue in 
the journalistic world. See Diario Oficial, November 5, 15, 21, December 6, 15, 
1867. Nor did The Two Republics ever merit a separate critique in the regular 
department of the Diario Oficial which summarized the press opinion in the capital 
(Prensa de la Capital). 

18 The Two Republics, July 27, 1867. 

14 Clarke to W. S. Rosecrans, January 14, 1869, enclosure in Rosecrans to E. B. 
Washburn, March 28, 1869, in Dispatches from Mexico, XXXV_ (National 
Archives ). 

15 Rosecrans to Secretary of State, March 22, 1869, ibid. 

16 The Two Republics, September 21, 1867. 

17 [bid., November 13, 1867. 
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the paper’s “tottering and feeble financial condition,” warned the 
State Department that it would be wise to “increase the talent in 
its editorial department.”"* A similar criticism came from the pen 
of Edward Lee Plumb, who had preceded Rosecrans as United 
States chargé to Mexico (1867-1868) and had remained as an 
enthusiastic lobbyist promoting an American railroad project. 
Although Plumb used The Two Republics for publicity purposes, 
he also branded it as “bunglingly printed.””* 

Regardless of its lack of literary merits, The Two Republics is 
a valuable storehouse for scattered data on the fate of Confed- 
erates in Mexico, especially during the twilight of the movement. 
Thanks to Clarke’s continuing interest in and special knowledge 
of the emigrants, some fragmentary information was preserved 
in his paper on their location and activities after 1867. The 
names of Americans in Mexico appeared frequently in The Two 
Republics; and though only a part of these can be identified 
positively as Southerners, it is reasonable to assume that a large 
portion of the doubtful ones were of the same origin. For ex- 
ample, the distributing agents for the paper outside the capital 
were as follows: Dr. Sutton at Orizaba; Alfred Lewis at Durango; 
Major J. B. Russell at Monterey; and Dr. McKnight at Saltillo.”° 
If one assumes that Clarke selected only Confederate friends for 
these positions, as was probable, the agencies alone represented 
a wide dissemination of ex-Confederates over the southern re- 
public. 

Another illustration of the historical value of the paper from 
the standpoint of the Confederate emigration was an article which 
it printed on a banquet given in Mexico City. Attending the 
celebration were: General Slaughter, Colonel Cripps, Colonel 
Green, Colonel Blake, Major McMerty, Captain Woods, Captain 
Proudfoot, Captain Richard Taylor, and Major Treskeld.*! Several 
weeks later The Two Republics published a similar list of “Ameri- 
can citizens” who had signed a petition for the appointment of 
Frederic Hall, a lawyer then in Mexico City, to the vacant post 
of United States minister to Mexico. Among those signing the 


18 Rosecrans to Secretary of State, March 22, 1869, in Dispatches from Mexico, 
XXXV. 

19 Edward L. Plumb to J. Sanford Barnes, September 9, 1871, in Edward L. 
Plumb Papers ( Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

20 The Two Republics, July 27, 1867. 

21 [bid., August 4, 1867. 
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document were: Colonel George M. Green of California, J. M. 
Schnierle of South Carolina, Thomas Griffin of New Orleans, E. R. 
Wells of Texas, Harry Levy of Louisiana, and W. Ejowell of Vir- 
ginia.* Obviously, all southern expatriates had not disappeared 
from the Mexican scene with the fall of Maximilian’s empire and 
the failure of the colony at Carlota. 

Clarke often printed news about the more outstanding Con- 
federates who had chosen to remain in Mexico after 1867. Among 
these, Thomas C. Reynolds, ex-governor of Missouri, received con- 
siderable attention. Concluding an article on President Johnson’s 
amnesty proclamation of September, 1867, The Two Republics 
noted: “The late presidential proclamation leaves under the ban 
of proscription, by Mr. Johnson, but one United States citizen in 
Mexico: the Hon. Thos. C. Reynolds, Confederate Governor of 
Missouri.”** And when Reynolds was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Mexican Railway Company (Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz) late in 1867, Clarke again found space to publicize the 
event.** 

One of the most valuable items carried on Reynolds was a re- 
print of a letter he had written to the editor of a Missouri paper. 
While denying certain charges circulating in the United States 
about his maltreatment by the Juaérez régime, Reynolds related 
in broad strokes his two years as a voluntary exile. In addition 
to describing his romantic capture and release, in 1865, by Juan 
Cortina, bandit leader of the lower Rio Grande, Reynolds lauded 
the Juarez government and was proud to state that General 
Porfirio Diaz, popular hero of the French intervention epoch, was 
his “friend.” It was Diaz, in fact, who introduced the former gov- 
ernor to Juaérez; and the Indian president responded with “a most 
courteous and cordial reception by inviting me to consider myself 
in Mexico ‘not an exile, but in my own land and home.’ ”” 


22 Ibid., September 28, 1867. 

23 [bid., October 5, 1867. The statement may not have been accurate. Accord- 
ing to Edward L. Plumb, Donald S. Cripps was not included in the amnesty. “Mr. 
Cripps as you already know,” Plumb wrote Charles Sumner, “was the Confederate 
agent in Mo. [Mexico] after Col Pickett left here in 1861.” Plumb to Sumner, 
September 30, 1867, in Plumb Papers. See also Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton 
Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America (Chicago, 
1931), 100; J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (rev. ed., New York, 
1931), 234. 

24 The Two Republics, November 20, 1867. 

25 Reynolds to editor of St. Louis Republican, October 15, 1867 (St. Louis Re- 
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Two other ex-Confederates whom Clarke watched with interest 
were General Hamilton P. Bee and Dr. D. McKnight, both of 
Texas. During the Civil War, General Bee, because of his intimate 
knowledge of Mexico and fluency with Spanish, was charged with 
the difficult task of maintaining the Confederate supply link with 
Europe through the key port of Matamoros.** Dr. McKnight had 
gained some experience in Mexico, having practiced medicine at 
Saltillo for over two years after the close of the war." The two 
Texans joined in an agricultural enterprise, leasing a hacienda 
near Parras, Coahuila. Agrarian experiments, paper manufactur- 
ing, vineyards, and wine making and brandy distilling were the 
objectives of a seemingly ambitous undertaking.”** 

Although valuable for reporting fragmentary news on individual 
Confederates in Mexico, Clarke’s paper was not confined to that 
one aspect of the Confederate exodus. The idea of colonization 
had not died simultaneously with the failure at Carlota in 1866. 
As late as December, 1867, Clarke was printing notices about the 
departure of Texans for the Tuxpan venture,” and frequently he 
was burdened with inquiries from Southerners who were still in- 
terested in migrating to Mexico. So numerous were such requests 
for information that he warned correspondents not “to annoy us” 
with matters which lay outside the sphere of the paper, or else en- 
close a “greenback” to insure prompt attention.” 

In answering some of the letters from Americans on the eco- 
nomic possibilities of Mexico, Clarke was not only cautious but 
avoided the florid, propaganda-type descriptions employed by 
Matthew F. Maury to attract immigrants for his colonization 
projects under the Emperor Maximilian.*' Quite to the contrary, 





publican, November 17, 1867), reprinted in The Two Republics, February 19, 
1868. 

26 See J. Fred Rippy, “Mexican Projects of the Confederates,” in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly ( Austin, 1897- ), XXII (1919), 300, 302; Rippy, The United 
States and Mexico, 236, 238; Alexander Watkins Terrell, From Texas to Mexico 
and the Court of Maximilian in 1865 (Dallas, 1933), 23, 27. 

27 The Two Republics, January 22, 1868. 

28 [bid., January 29, March 18, 1868. A Mr. Montholen of Georgia was admitted 
into the partnership subsequently. 

29 Tbid., December 14, 28, 1867. 

30 Tbid., November 27, 1867. 

31 See Diario del Imperio, December 5, 1865; Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin, A 
Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury (London, 1888), 235-36; Alfred J. and Kathryn 
Abbey Hanna, “The Immigration Movement of the Intervention and Empire as 
Seen through the Mexican Press,” in Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVII 
(1947), 245. 
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he pointed out the pitfalls to those desiring to transplant them- 
selves from the South to a Latin environment. Two prospective 
migrants were given this advice: 


. a printer in Arkansas inquires if a living can be made here by 
“type sticking.” Our answer is, that it depends on how he wants to 
live. If he can be content with frijoles and tortillas with a little varia- 
tion of red pepper occasionally he might get along here. Or in other 
words wages are low, as the wages of all mechanics are; but expenses 
are lower here than in any other capital that we know of. 

Another [American correspondent], a cotton planter of Alabama, 
with “some capital left” can find any quantity of vacant cotton lands 
at no great distance from market; also laborers abundant and cheap; 
but as we have observed above, this is no time to bring his capital 
and experience to Mexico; the general insecurity forbid [sic] it.” 


A few days later, Clarke printed the inquiry of a Negro coloniz- 
ing entrepreneur who desired to locate a group of freedmen in 
Mexico: “Francis Durant wishes to know if ‘liberal arrangements’ 
can be made with the Government of Mexico, to colonize a num- 
ber of ‘brethren’ (colored) in the tierra caliente where he feels 
assured their ‘constitutions, temperature, and habits’ are adapted, 
and they can enjoy a ‘life of ease and happiness.’ ”** 

The final interest of The Two Republics which related to the 
Confederate exodus was the occasional reporting on similar 
colonization experiments in Brazil. For example, it reprinted an 
item from the Anglo-Brazilian Times, dated November 23, 1867: 
“We regret to hear that Major Frank McMullen is dead. He and 
Col. Bowen were the founders of the San Lorenzo settlement of 
Southerners in the Ribeira de Iguape District, and he had, after 
struggling with shipwreck and disaster, just succeeded in bringing 
the first installment of settlers to their Brazilian homes.”** On 
another occasion, Clarke announced that his agent at New Or- 
leans, Major E. C. Wharton, was the brother-in-law of Charles 
Nathan, a successful merchant at Rio de Janeiro since about 1863, 
who had received a contract from the Brazilian government to 
transport one thousand families to Brazil, “to be selected from the 
agricultural population of the South.” 


32 The Two Republics, November 16, 1867. 

83 [bid., November 27, 1867. 

34 [bid., December 7, 1867. 

35 [bid., February 1, 1868. See also Lawrence F. Hill, “The Confederate Exodus 
to Latin America,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIX (1936), 162, 172. 
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- Although Clarke faced hard times, The Two Republics under 
e his guidance was a continuous and going concern for many years. 
During the presidency of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada (1872-1876) 
| Clarke and his press presumably enjoyed official favor. As late as 


dl 1875 he was noted at a presidential banquet in Mexico City, 
b given in honor of a visiting delegation of the New Orleans Cham- 
" ber of Commerce.** It would appear then that Clarke had become 
S a figure of some prominence on foreign soil, or at least had 


wormed his way into the good graces of the higher circle of 
a, Mexican government. 

is From the standpoint of Mexican journalism, Clarke’s paper, in 
5 the early period after its foundation, was unimportant; it was 
. printed in English, emphasized American news, was not a daily, 
and was not affiliated with a Mexican political faction. On the 





r= other hand, The Two Republics does have significance for the 
n study of Confederate migration to Mexico. Clarke himself was 
s” perhaps as successful as any of the Confederates in Mexico, and 
\- his obscurity may be attributed in part to the fact that he was not 
ls a former governor or general. Certainly he was far more adapt- 
1, able and durable in a foreign habitat than the more famous 
“notabilities,” as United States Minister Nelson styled them, who 
e tried their luck in the southern republic after the Civil War but 
ir quickly became discouraged. Aside from Clarke’s success as an 
n individual, his paper contained fragmentary data on Confederates, 
f shedding precious light on the final stages of the exodus to Mexico. 
d | Asa source for a definitive study of the topic, it should not be 
~ | overlooked by future investigators. 
oT 
g 86 Diario Oficial, January 10, 1875. An article on the banquet which appeared in 
The Two Republics was translated and reprinted in the Diario Oficial, January 15, 
n 1875. The writer has not followed Clarke’s activities beyond the year 1876, but 
r- the United States ministers to Mexico occasionally enclosed clippings from his 
; paper in their dispatches to the State Department. For a few examples see Papers 
2S Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1873 (2 vols., Washington, 
3, 1873), I, 690-92; ibid., 1874 (Washington, 1874), 722-23; ibid., 1877 (Washing- 
0 ton, 1877), 392-93. 
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Book Reviews 


The Great Frontier. By Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. xiii, 434. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


For half a century now, historians of the United States, particularly 
those west of the Alleghenies, have been busily engaged in expounding 
and footnoting the Turner thesis that the American way of life, with 
its democracy and free enterprise, is mainly attributable to the influence 
of pioneering frontier experience. Among protagonists of this thesis, 
Professor Walter Webb of the University of Texas enjoys deservedly 
high repute. To his earlier monographs on the Texas Rangers and 
on the Great Plains (for which the Loubat prize was awarded him by 
Columbia University), and to a long series of other frontier studies 
which have emanated from his graduate seminar, he now adds a 
magnum opus. 

The Great Frontier is a big book, pleasantly written, which pushes 
the frontier thesis far beyond what Turner proposed. It makes the 
frontier not merely the fashioner of a peculiar Americanism in the 
United States, but the chief determinant of the whole development of 
European civilization in modern times. According to the author, 
Europe (the “metropolis”) was in a “lowly state” until about 1500, 
when it entered a “boom age” which lasted until about 1900 and 
which was the direct result of material wealth derived from successive 
advances of a “great frontier” in South and North America, in Austral- 
asia and South Africa. It was the influence of this great frontier, 
moreover, which transformed medieval feudalism and corporateness 
into modern individualism and freedom. And unfortunately, since the 
frontier closed and pioneering life ceased about 1900, we must now 
face the end of the boom age and of that personal freedom and 


initiative which went with it. For “frontiers” of science and industry | 


are misnomers and no real substitutes for the vanished geographical 
frontier of free land. 

Such, in brief, is the provocative thesis which Professor Webb sets 
forth with vigor and with numerous interesting corollaries. At the 
same time, being a scholar as well as a propagandist, he modestly ad- 
mits the tentative character of some of his generalizations; he invites 
criticism and urges further frontier research especially in Latin America 
and by European historians. He is likely to receive criticism. 
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To me, the thesis is lopsided. In stressing what Europe owes to the 
frontier, it minimizes or ignores the reciprocal debt of the frontier to 
Europe. It suffers from what the author himself humorously refers to, 
in one place, as “frontieritis.” After all, our American continents have 
been Europeanized during the past four centuries more than Europe 
has been Americanized. Our languages, our religions, most of our 
peoples, and our basic mores are imports from Europe. 

A better balanced thesis might have been provided if the author had 
been as familiar with continental European history as he is with 
frontier life in western North America. In that case, he might have 
recognized that the roots of modern capitalism and individualism and 
representative government lie deeper in medieval Europe than in 
modern America, that Martin Luther was hardly an apostle of religious 
freedom and certainly not a frontier product, and that religious tolera- 
tion was less a feature of colonial America than of the “Enlightenment” 
in contemporaneous Europe. 

By “Europe” the author seems sometimes to include Russia, and 
sometimes to exclude it. At any rate he takes no account of the huge 
Siberian frontier which Russians colonized in the same period and in 
much the same way as America was settled. Yet, if I understand his 
thesis, the Russian frontier in Asia—and also the Hispanic frontier in 
South America—should have exerted the same liberalizing and de- 
mocratizing influence as did the English frontier in North America. 
That it obviously did not do so is evidence of divergent national 
traditions in Europe and of their paramount influence on different 
parts of the “great frontier.” Perhaps slavery and penal settlement 
should have been treated as frontier phenomena conducive to capi- 
talism if not to personal liberty. 

It is curious that Professor Webb fails to cite the earlier work of 
such scholars as William Shepherd, Wilbur Abbott, Jay Botsford, and 
Dixon Fox on the interrelationships of Europe and the frontier, and 
makes only passing reference to that of James Gillespie. He has, it is 
true, aimed at something beyond, and his book merits the attention of 
thoughtful Europeans no less than of Americans. 


Afton, New York Carton J. H. Hayes 
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Fleur de Lys and Calumet: Being the Pénicaut Narrative of French 
Adventure in Louisiana. Translated and edited by Richebourg 
Gaillard McWilliams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxxiii, 282. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, ap- 
pendixes. $4.00.) 


The author of this first “sustained piece of literature portraying 
early French dominion in old Louisiana” is in many ways a man of 
mystery. Even today, more than two hundred years after his labors, 
we know so little of him that the real form of his name must be to some 
extent conjecture. 

Unfortunately, it must be reported, this pioneer English edition of 
his complete memoirs is a puzzle in its own right. Is it meant to be 
read as history or simply as “literature”? On the basis of the whole 
approach of the editor, this reviewer can only conclude that it is offered 
as both. Regrettably, it succeeds as neither. 

In justification of this seemingly harsh verdict, it should be pointed 
out that Pénicaut probably drew primarily upon his memory for this 
account of his sojourn and voyages in Louisiana from 1699 to 1721. 
Memory can often deceive, and although his manuscript was com- 
pleted by 1723, in M. Pénicaut’s case the deception was apparently 
considerable. Even so, a critical edition of his work, collating it with 
other available source materials such as the logbooks of Iberville, let- 
ters of Le Sueur and Bienville, the journal of the Jesuit Father Paul du 
Ru, might have steered the reader safely through the errors found in 
Pénicaut’s text. Unhappily, Mr. McWilliams has addressed himself 
hardly at all to this task, and we are left with an account of those 
early explorations which is so misleading and inaccurate as to destroy 
its usefulness. 

No attempt is made, for example, to clarify for the reader such dis- 
tortions as Pénicaut’s garbled version of Iberville’s first contacts with 
the Gulf region and his remarkable failure to record that explorer’s 
discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, a river which Pénicaut sets 
down as having first been reached by Bienville through Lake Pontchar- 
train after Iberville had departed for France. Equally unchallenged 
are Pénicaut’s telescoping of Iberville’s first and second voyages up the 
Mississippi; his confusion as to the details leading to establishment of 
Bienville’s fort below the present New Orleans; and his creation of 
an imaginary fourth visit to the colony by Iberville in 1702. 

Failure to include such critical editorial notation is especially re- 
grettable in the light of Mr. McWilliams’ excellent work in fixing the 
identities of the many personalities and place names which abound in 
the text. And it should certainly be pointed out that Pénicaut’s nar- 
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rative is of considerable value in its treatment of the Indian tribes and 
cultures of the Gulf and Mississippi areas, and in those later pages 
which discuss the early settlements under John Law. 

As literature, Pénicaut’s accomplishments will necessarily receive 
varying estimates reflecting the variety of subjective tastes in these 
matters. To this reviewer his prose is simple and direct but seldom 
striking or memorable. Anyone who has once lost himself in the 
exploits of Bernal Diaz, for example, will find these pages pallid indeed. 

To the Louisiana State University Press must go words of unreserved 
praise for proving once again what beauty can be put into the printing 
of a book. 


Loyola University of the South Josern G. TREGLE, JR. 


His Lordship’s Patronage: Offices of Profit in Colonial Maryland. By 
Donnell MacClure Owings. Studies in Maryland History, No. 1. 
(Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1953. Pp. xii, 213. Ap- 
pendixes, bibliography. ) 


This excellent monograph on the offices of profit in colonial Mary- 
land inaugurates a new series, Studies in Maryland History, to be pub- 
lished by the state historical society. If succeeding volumes maintain 
the high quality and pertinence of Dean Owings’ study, His Lordship’s 
Patronage, the specialist and general reader will have a continuing 
treat to local history at its best. 

At one time the characterization, local history, might have been 
somewhat less than complimentary. Much of the greatest work on the 
colonial period has covered only small areas—Becker on New York 
politics and Morison on the builders of the Bay Colony. Dean Owings’ 
monograph is in an excellent tradition, and though not as broad in 
scope as the standard works on Maryland colonial history by Mere- 
ness and Barker, it answers important questions not systematically 
treated by either. The Maryland establishment was sui generis, and 
any description of it is necessarily specific in application. But in the 
mores of Maryland officialdom and in the purposes of the guiding 
spirits “back home,” there are suggestive analogies to the experience 
in many of the other mainland colonies. 

His Lordship’s Patronage is divided into two roughly equal sections 
separated by a brief chronology. The first is a history of the offices of 
profit, their derivation, functions, and, most important, their value to 
the incumbent. In a succinct statement (pp. 6-8) the author shows 
how the elaborate system of offices resulted from successive division 
of the duties of the provincial secretary, who was in the first years of 
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plantation a general factotum. From his office were detached the 
posts of Surveyor General, Agent and Receiver General, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Naval Officer, Rent Roll Keeper, and Judge of the Land Office, 
all valuable for returns in fees or salaries. After this subdivision the 
secretaryship remained the most important and lucrative office, aside 
from the governorship, in colonial Maryland and was eagerly sought 
for its prestige and profits by the great provincial families. The second 
section is a civil list of incumbents of the provincial offices, from the 
principal officers of the establishment down to the clerks and other 
subordinate functionaries. Anyone who has attempted to discover 
exact information on the tenure of the individuals who administered 
these offices, high and low, will realize the immense amount of care- 
ful research that has gone into this compilation and its genuine utility 
to students of Maryland colonial history. 

Beyond its value as institutional history and as a work of reference, 
His Lordship’s Patronage contributes to a fuller understanding of the 
economic and political life of the colony. Dr. Charles Carroll sagely 
judged in 1751 that “Planting will not do without some other Business 
or Professions.” Along with land speculation, commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise, and the profession of law, officeholding became a 
business that contributed substantially to the growing wealth of the 
dominant families. An interpretation of colonial politics as a struggle 
between the court party of proprietary “ins” and the country party 
of “outs” would falsify the interrelation of economics and politics in 
the colonial period of Maryland history. The fact remains that office- 
holders formed a conservative element, bound to the enterprise of 
defending the prerogative and their own powers and profits. In the 
hands of the Lord Proprietor, the valuable patronage became a power- 
ful support of his palatine dominion, and with it he was able to retain 
some of the greatest talent in Maryland—the Dulanys, the Taskers, 
and the Bordleys. A chapter devoted to the use of the patronage by 
the Lords Baltimore would have added a dimension to the present 
work, which is by design an essay on the profits of office as a source 
of private wealth. The effective distribution of places by Governor 
Ogle and Secretary Calvert’s visionary scheme of applying Newcastle’s 
technique in Maryland are illustrations of another aspect of his Lord- 
ship’s bounty. 

An accurate index and an informative bibliographical essay add to 
the many merits of this welcome contribution to Maryland colonial 
history. 


Vanderbilt University Ausrey C. LAnp 
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Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under Which It 
Grew. By George MacLaren Brydon. Volume II, The Story of the 
Anglican Church and the Development of Religion in Virginia, 
1727-1814. (Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1952. Pp. xii, 
688. Appendices, bibliography. $10.00.) 


This second volume not only sustains the high standards of the first, 
but also is more valuable because some of the criticisms previously 
made have been heeded. Dr. Brydon continues to be dedicated to the 
proposition that Virginia’s Mother Church has been treated shabbily 
by scholars because they relied too heavily on some nineteenth-century 
writers like Bishop Meade and either overlooked or did not have 
access to important source material now available. Dr. Brydon’s ener- 
getic and thorough exploration of this material is an illuminating con- 
tribution to Virginia history. He has disproved many commonly ac- 
cepted facts. New light, for example, has been thrown on the religious 
development of western Virginia, on the important part played by lay- 
men in the Mother Church, on the famous Parsons’ Cause, on the 
question of support to the cause of independence by ministers of the 
Establishment, and on the estimation of the worth of James Madison, 
first bishop of Virginia. Dr. Brydon, furthermore, continues his prac- 
tice of emphasizing English backgrounds, of including political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual history, and of quoting liberally from docu- 
ments. His explanatory footnotes are sometimes more important than 
the text, and his 107 pages of appendices are invaluable. Although 
the church is treated with too tender consideration, he has not ridden 
his thesis as hard in this volume, and there are fewer tractarian over- 
tones. 

Dr. Brydon is discussing a vital century in Virginia’s history. She 
expanded across the mountains; her population absorbed the Scotch- 
Irish, and several denominational groups of German-speaking Protes- 
tants; besides experiencing political revolution and reorganization, she 
had religious, cultural, and social revolution too. Dr. Brydon has 
boldly given us the flavor of this exciting period. His understanding 
of the Hanoverian age in England is good, but might have been more 
penetrating had he studied Norman Sykes’s excellent volume, Church 
and State in England in the Eighteenth Century. When explaining 
political and economic developments in Virginia, Dr. Brydon has 
taken a fresh look at most events. He points out some interesting 
effects of penal transportation, for example, and he graphically de- 
scribes some numerous and interesting claims for benefit of clergy. 
His assessment of the religious currents and crosscurrents is always 
interesting. This reviewer would take issue with some conclusions. 
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for example, with his too generous evaluation of Commissary James 
Blair, while agreeing with his evaluation of Commissaries William 
Dawson, Thomas Dawson, William Robinson, and James Horrocks. 
Dr. Brydon notes the importance of the governor in the life of the 
Anglican Church, particularly his power to induct into the rectorships 
such clergy as were presented by the vestries. Dr. Brydon is also 
well aware of the need of a resident bishop, and the disorganization, 
lack of central authority, and “separateness” that resulted from not 
having one. The chapters dealing with the widely scattered and 
heterogeneous elements of the West are informative. He describes the 
work of the Quakers, Mennonites, German Reformed, Lutherans, 
Moravians, and Baptists, and shows their need to amalgamate. He 
also indicates clearly the minority role played by the Established 
Church in the Shenandoah Valley. Dr. Brydon writes with perception 
on the Great Awakening, though he might have incorporated some of 
the ideas introduced by Max Savelle’s Seeds of Liberty, and he uses 
Wesley Gewehr’s book too much as a whipping boy. Dr. Brydon is 
scrupulously fair when dealing with the famous Parsons’ Cause, and 
he produces new evidence and a new interpretation. Among other 
things he clearly demonstrates that the ministers were not badly 
treated and that the General Assembly was just in its handling of the 
troublesome question of paying salaries in two currencies. In the final 
chapters the reader is left in no doubt as to the loyalty of a great 


majority of the Anglican ministers to the cause of independence, and | 
the foundation of the Episcopal Church, the disastrous seizure of the | 
glebes, and the work of Bishop James Madison are all treated care- | 


fully and minutely. 
Dr. Brydon’s style is scholarly, clear, and logical. Drama and humor 


he understands and uses. At times he is discursive, at others he per- | 


mits himself too many assumptions. There are remarkably few errors 


of fact. For example, it is Thomas, not James, Bray (p. 57), Oxo- | 


nienses, not Oxfordienses (p. 61), and 1790, not 1786, for the date of 


Bishop Madison’s election (p. 474). The many and valuable footnotes | 


might have been improved if Dr. Brydon had cited the author and 
title of the many articles in scholarly journals that he lists. 

The book’s greatest value, however, lies in the thoroughness with 
which Dr. Brydon presents his evidence. Some documents are quoted 
in their entirety. Here are the data, so patiently mined by Dr. Brydon, 
for all to see and to interpret. His is a worthy achievement. 


Rutgers University SAMUEL CLypE McCuLtocu 
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The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775. By Hennig Cohen. (Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xv, 273. Fron- 
tispiece, appendix, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


Any teacher or student of social and cultural life in America is con- 
scious of the paucity of available printed materials concerning the 
half century immediately preceding the Revolution. Professor Perry 
Miller, before continuing his magnificent survey of the Puritan mind 
into the eighteenth century, apparently found it necessary to pause 
and focus on individual figures and events which had never really 
been interpreted. The presentation of the intellectual life of Virginia 
in this period is still in its spadework stage, with studies of persons 
and social and economic forces, and the recently available index and 
text of the Virginia Gazette, as materials for the use of the future 
historian. The deeper South of the eighteenth century is even more 
nearly than New England and Virginia a terra incognita. Dr. Cohen’s 
The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775 should be welcomed, therefore, 
by us all. 

Concentrating his attention on the unique file of the South Carolina 
Gazette in the Charleston Library Society (where up to this time it 
has been rarely used ), Dr. Cohen has run probing shafts deep into his 
mine and has brought up some rich ore. His purpose has been three- 
fold: to provide an account of the periodical itself, to present some of 
the major facets of cultural life in colonial South Carolina as here re- 
vealed, and to provide documentary materials in the form of checklists 
which would be useful to specialists. After a sketch of the Gazette's 
history, there follow chapters on club life and societies; teachers; 
physicians; artists; architects, engineers, and master builders; gardens; 
sports and pastimes; music and musicians; the theater; books and 
booksellers; imprints; and poets and essayists. The appendix contains 
brief biographies of the five editors of the Gazette. 

Each chapter consists of two parts, an introductory essay and a 
checklist of excerpts from the Gazette. These latter “Notices,” the 
primary supporting sources for the preceding discussions, are in them- 
selves highly interesting and significant. Dr. Cohen’s own comments 
summarize and point up certain of them. He shows, for example, 
that the Gentleman’s Magazine used the Gazette as one of its principal 
sources for news of America and reprinted many items, and that John 
Wesley's Choice Collection of Psalms and Hymns (Charleston, 1737) 
advertised in the Gazette was the first edition anywhere of that work. 
In general he decides that the picture of life presented in the Gazette 
is “identical in its broad outlines with that of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land.” He emphasizes the fact that the French language and customs, 
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though they had a definite place in colonial South Carolina, were in 
this period distinctly secondary to the English. No very startling con- 
clusions, to be sure, but in many instances they are for the first time 
thoroughly documented. 

Some of the critical portions of the chapters may appear unduly 
brief and a bit superficial as treatments of their subjects. The reader 
should remember, however, that the author is attempting to present 
life as the Gazette does, no more and no less. If one is inclined to ask 
questions concerning that life which the book does not answer, he can 
be fairly sure that the file of the Gazette would not do so either. The 
answers it does give will be useful to all. 


University of Tennessee RicHARD BEALE Davis 


A Mirror for Americans: Life and Manners in the United States, 1790- 
1870, as Recorded by American Travelers. Volume I, Life in the 
East; Volume II, The Cotton Kingdom; Volume III, The Frontier 
Moves West. Compiled and edited by Warren S. Tryon. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xx, viii, viii, 793. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $14.50, set; $5.00, individual volumes. ) 


This three-volume collection of American travel literature will supply 
the material for which all lovers of the American scene have been 
eager. As in so many similar cases, the reader wonders why such an 
undertaking has so long been delayed. Mr. Tryon has admirably done 
for the American traveler what Allan Nevins in 1923 did for the 
British observer in his American Social History as Recorded by British 
Travelers and what Oscar Handlin more recently did for the Con- 
tinental visitor in This Was America. From a large and rich body of 
valuable material the editor has put into three handsome volumes 
much that depicts and explains the life of Americans between 1790 
and 1870. 

An indication of the value of these books is revealed by the re- 
viewer's check of the Union Catalog of libraries in the Atlanta area. 
Of the forty-four titles from the thirty-nine selected travelers, all ex- 
cept one of the books by travelers to the South are in the Atlanta 
libraries, but books by fourteen of the travelers in the East and the 
West are missing. Working on the basis of accessibility, the editor 
omitted some of the well-known and most famous travel items like 
those of Parkman and Flint. He included some others that are not 
only easily found, but also are rather inexpensive to purchase. One 
fourth of the entire pages are given to accounts by Royall, Olmsted 
(not Olmstead), and Ingraham. This may cause the lifting of some 
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brows, but taken as a whole little fault can be found with the selection 
and arrangement of these interesting and varied materials which give a 
well-rounded picture of the new country. 

Each of the three volumes is devoted to a geographical section of 
the United States—Volume I to the East, II to the South, and III to the 
West. Travelers to the East were chiefly interested in the cities, their 
culture, and social institutions such as schools, churches, and jails. New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia dominate the pages. Mrs. 
Royall went everywhere, observed keenly, and wrote accurate accounts 
that make her a favorite among students of American social life. Asa 
Greene, almost wholly unknown today, wrote A Glance at New York, 
which with a fine satirical touch is a realistic portrayal of urban life. 
The volume on the South, covering the years 1815 to 1865, is over- 
loaded with extracts which concern slavery and the “peculiar” southern 
way of life. Some of the visitors strongly protested against slavery, 
some sympathized heartily with it, and one (Ingraham) fell in love 
with the region, married a daughter of a Mississippi planter, and died 
in the state. Undoubtedly, the volume on the West is the liveliest and 
most readable of the three. This region induced much travel on the 
part of numerous Americans with a burning desire to see the spec- 
tacular which contrasted so definitely with the monotony of the Middle 
West. Indians, buffalo, gold in California, mining towns, and Mormons 
in Utah furnished interesting material for excellent narrators like 
Gregg, Taylor, Bowles, and Greeley. Perhaps for most readers the 
excellent accounts of the West by Hawley, Mackie, Peyton, and Revere 
have been heretofore unknown. 

Although Americans rarely wrote with the flourishing style and 
finesse of the European visitors, Tryon correctly observes that the 
“Americans, by and large, were better and actually more urbane 
travelers than Europeans. They possessed better manners, accepted 
inhospitalities more tolerantly, and exhibited greater humor and ap- 
preciation toward differences of living.” After all this was the Ameri- 
can’s native land of which he was proud and viewed with warmth and 
charity. He was uninterested in the trivia, noted so often by the 
British traveler who regularly mentioned chewing tobacco, spitting, 
and bolting of food. He reveled in the tremendous growth of America, 
its accomplishments, and its promise for the future. 'n many respects 
he saw America far more clearly and critically than the average foreign 
visitor. Certainly these volumes will tend “to redress the balance” 
previously held by the more widely publicized English commentator. 

Because of the rarity and unavailability of several of these travel 
items, the editing should have been more intensive and detailed. Many 
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readers will need explanatory notes for countless points. In addition 
to these handsome and expensive volumes, there should be a cheaper 
edition which would make available to many readers this valuable 
asset for the understanding of American social life. More than one 
hundred illustrations, each covering a quarter, half, or whole page, 
vividly add to the enjoyment of reading A Mirror for Americans. 


Agnes Scott College WatTER B. Posey 
and Emory University 


The John Gray Blount Papers. Volume I, 1764-1789. Edited by Alice 
Barnwell Keith. (Raleigh, N.C.: State Department of Archives 
and History, 1952. Pp. xlv, 572. Maps, illustrations, appendix. 
$1.00 for wrapping and mailing. ) 


This volume initiates a series which will include the more important 
items from the massive John Gray Blount Collection of approximately 
10,000 letters, papers, and records. Held by the North Carolina State 
Department of Archives and History, this collection has been de- 
scribed as “the largest and perhaps the most important group of 
personal manuscripts in existence relating to North Carolina history.” 
Five hundred and twenty items are presented chronologically in this 
volume which covers the period from 1764 to 1789. 

In this revolutionary era, three members of the Blount family com- 
posed a triumvirate in business, politics, and land speculation and “in 
these fields formed one of the most active and formidable groups in 
North Carolina.” William Blount was active in politics as an almost 
constant member of the Assembly, as congressman, as a delegate to 
the national Constitutional Convention and the ratifying convention 
of his state. Thomas Blount, too, held many state offices but found 
opportunity to serve the Blount interests as a market analyst and con- 
tact man. These latter duties required his presence in northern cities 
and in Europe for some considerable time in 1785. John Gray Blount’s 
first concern was business, although he was widely consulted on po- 
litical matters. 

With his brothers, John Gray Blount operated their main mercantile 
establishment at Washington, North Carolina, and several branch out- 
lets. Beyond the counter, their economic activities radiated in every 
possible direction. The Blounts operated one of the largest shipping 
concerns in the state and sent their sails to the West Indies, to Europe, 
and into the general coastwise trade. They operated grist and saw 
mills, burned tar, and pioneered in nail making, all on a modest but 
collectively important scale. Each had a plantation with slaves and 
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numerous wards and apprentices. At the same time the Blounts were 
alert to the changing money market and were among the great 
western land speculators. 

Such a multitude of political and business interests naturally domi- 
nates the correspondence, practically all of which consists of letters to 
John Gray Blount. Some are from local producers, some from distant 
associates or mercantile houses, and some from men like Richard 
Caswell, Benjamin Hawkins, and John Sevier. Possibly the most im- 
portant, however, were penned by either William or Thomas who kept 
their brother constantly advised from their vantage point of the hour. 
Twenty-five of the letters cover the years 1764-1782, while those for 
1783 number 113. For the next two years 72 are available, with 122 
for 1787. Eighty-five letters carry 1788 dates, and only ten less that of 
the following year. In addition there is a miscellaneous collection of 
twenty-eight papers. 

Although there is an irritating incompleteness about one-way cor- 
respondence, students of American colonial, economic, and frontier 
history, as well as North Carolina scholars, should examine this volume 
with care. The vexing, tedious editorial task, so competently per- 
formed by Alice Keith, provides needed identifications and hidden 
meanings which are an essential part of the work. The introduction 
is modest, brief, but entirely satisfactory. A good index and sixteen 
illustrations add worthy features to this book which can be obtained 
for the remarkably low price of one dollar. 


University of Chattanooga James W. Livincoop 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Volume II, 1833-1838. Edited 
by Henry Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of 
Archives and History, 1952. Pp. xxiii, 573. Illustrations. $1.00 for 
wrapping and mailing.) 


This volume of the papers of Willie P. Mangum, a Whig senator 
from North Carolina, includes in general what might be expected from 
such a collection. North Carolina politics, efforts of the Whigs to rise 
to power locally and nationally, and almost every dispute of the 
Jacksonian era appear in this correspondence. North Carolina cor- 
respondents lead, but national figures, including Henry Clay, John 
Bell, John Branch, William C. Preston, and John J. Crittenden, also 
wrote Mangum. The dominating theme is wishful thinking from 
“the intelligent and high minded voters” who sought to dispel the 
magic of Jackson’s name and thus destroy also “the friends of the Lit- 
tle Crauteater,” Van Buren. 
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Certain specific issues appear outstanding. The indignation of North 
Carolina Whigs at Bedford Brown, a senator, for following instructions 
of the legislature to uphold the Jackson administration; their pleasure 
at Mangum’s refusal to follow similar instructions; and the political 
meanderings of Duff Green appear repeatedly. Of interest, too, is the 
attitude of North Carolinians toward the nullification crisis which 
induced in that state “a general bust of indignation . . . from allmost 
every mouth” and a statement that Calhoun and other South Carolina 
leaders were “unprincipled demagogues.” Of especial interest amid 
the frequent references to banking conditions are the detailed analyses 
of William Gaston and Duncan Cameron to Mangum as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance to investigate the Bank of the United 
States. Three letters of Memucan Hunt, two from Thomas Jefferson 
Green, and information that Green had made his brother (Charles 
Plummer Green) rich in Texas may interest students of that state’s 
history. 

Beneath these various issues there is evident one constant mark of 
much southern leadership—failure to follow a straightforward course 
in national affairs. Mangum was hesitant to support Clay in 1834, in- 
clined to support McLean though doubtful of his principles, and de- 
termined not to support Van Buren whom he regarded about as highly 
as McLean. Upon visiting New England, Mangum found among his 
Whig friends “opinions alien to the true spirit of the South”; at the 
same time he abhorred the dictatorial policy of Jackson much less 
than the policy of New England Whigs. At length Mangum was re- 
duced to the statement that he quarreled with no man for calling him 
a Whig; yet he felt it no compliment to be called a Whig. Of course 
he passed as a Whig. One of his constituents reported that some in 
his locality were “more pleased with the doctrine of nullification, than 
the word itself.” Hardly less circuitous was the declaration of W. C. 
Preston that he would pronounce hard money and subtreasury as 
fraud and folly if Calhoun did not subscribe to them. Yet Preston 
considered Calhoun’s speech on those issues as a shallow abstraction. 
To a present-day democratic Democrat, times seem to have changed 
little indeed. 

With painstaking care and an eagle eye for supplementary material 
in other collections, Professor Shanks has performed an arduous task 
in editing. 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 
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Calhoun: Basic Documents. Edited by John M. Anderson. (State Col- 
lege, Pa.: Bald Eagle Press, 1952. Pp. 324. Notes. $5.00.) 


The Calhoun documents here reprinted are “A Disquisition on Gov- 
ernment” and eleven speeches delivered between 1811 and 1850. To- 
gether they constitute a useful and convenient statement of Calhoun’s 
political philosophy for such antiquarian interest as it may have. The 
foreword and introduction to the volume, however, make great claims 
for Calhoun. He “was the last major political thinker who was also an 
active major figure upon the American political scene,” and “A Dis- 
quisition on Government” was a “seminal work,” that is a seed-bearing, 
fruitful commentary which has been influential on other writers and 
thinkers. The editor also insists that Calhoun was a novel, realistic, 
and profound political philosopher and that his analysis of “American 
sectionalism and the realities of the class struggle . . . antedates most 
social thought of this modern stamp.” 

The central assumption of Calhoun, quoted with approval by Pro- 
fessor Anderson, was that “What once was a constitutional federal re- 
public is now converted, in reality, into one as absolute as that of the 
Autocrat of Russia, and as despotic in its tendency as any absolute 
government that ever existed.” Another assumption was that the nation 
was divided into a monolithic North and a monolithic South, with 
separate and conflicting cultures and interests, and that the South, as 
the weaker, was bound to be subordinated unless protected by such 
constitutional devices “as the concurrent voice, the referendum, and 
nullification.” 

The fundamental weakness of these assumptions is that neither has 
any connection with the actual political, economic, and social situation 
of the United States either before or after the Civil War. The United 
States was and still is a constitutional, federal republic with power, 
real power, divided in such complex ways that no one can say where 
or with whom it lies. 

These remarks are being written in Washington where the news- 
papers are concerned not only with the world crisis but also with the 
death of Edward Eugene Cox, “Democrat of Camilla, Georgia,” and 
the representative of “fourteen rural counties in the southwest corner of 
his State through fourteen consecutive terms of Congress,” who, 
“through tenure and native shrewdness . . . achieved a commanding 
position in the House Rules Committee,” which he used “ruthlessly to 
throttle whatever he disliked and to advance such legislation as met 
with his approval.” Cox was a despot in his way, but it was not the 
way of the Autocrat of Russia, and a government in which he could 
have such power was not a centralized or totalitarian state. 
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Calhoun and the editor of this volume speak freely and loosely of the 
northern majority and the southern minority in terms of sectionalism 
and regionalism without defining any of the terms. If they are referring 
to geography, then it is obvious to anyone who looks at a map that 
they are wrong. The great geographical divisions of the United States 
are created by mountain chains and are united from north to south 
while divided from east to west. If, however, they are speaking of 
cultural distinctions, then their case needs more proof than is offered, 
because most of us speak the same language, read the same books, and 
share the same political and religious traditions. 

Professor Anderson writes that Calhoun saw “in the increasing popu- 
lation of the North, in its rapidly developing industrial potential, in its 
increasing financial control, in its extension of dominion over the ex- 
panding West, not the development of the American nation, but rather 
a threat to the agrarian society of the South. His purpose became the 
protection of the South against the developing power of the Northern 
financial and industrial culture.” What do these terms mean? What 
was the “agrarian society of the South,” and what distinguished it 
from the northern “financial and industrial culture”? Both areas were 
engaged in the production of commodities for sale, and both had 
banks, insurance companies, farms, factories, retail and wholesale 
enterprises, commission merchants, factors, and all the other institu- 
tions and agents of capitalistic enterprise. 

Each area had its rich and poor men, exploited and exploiters, and 
its powerful and its weak. Some men in each area favored a tariff, 
others opposed it; some wanted a national bank, others only state 
banks, while still others wanted no banks at all. Where does the basis 
lie for this distinction between southern agrarianism and whatever 
it was that existed in the North? 

If attention is turned to slavery, then a real difference appears. A 
majority of the southern people, for one reason or another, supported 
slavery, while a majority of those in the free states opposed the institu- 
tion. Calhoun was seeking to maintain slavery in a country whose 
people, as a whole, opposed it. He thought that additional safeguards 
in the Constitution were necessary, but he was wrong. Enough hin- 
drances to action already existed to prevent the government from doing 
anything about the question. The result was war because the majority 
will refused to be thwarted and no other means existed for resolving 
this fundamental dispute. 

When slavery was ended during the war, no obstacle remained ex- 
cept memories to prevent reunion on the same terms as before. The 
Constitution remained intact and the political system essentially un- 
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changed. The safeguards for minority rights and interests, already in 
the Constitution, proved sufficient, in spite of Calhoun’s belief to the 
contrary, because the founders of the American union in the eighteenth 
century were aware of the nature of sectionalism and the realities of 
the class struggle, as well as of the need to attain political unity 
through recognition of “the uniqueness of regions, . . . the rights of 
sections, . . . the integrity of diverse classes and groups, . . . [and] 
the sanctity of the individual.” 

Calhoun was not an original or realistic political thinker. He mis- 
understood the nature of the political system he was attempting to 
analyze and proposed guards against evils which existed only in his 
imagination. None of the remedies he proposed for overcentraliza- 
tion, the concurrent voice, the referendum, or nullification, has been 
adopted, but we still have Mr. Cox of Camilla with his great power 
because he was elected fourteen times by the voters in fourteen rural 
counties of southwestern Georgia. 


Tulane University Tuomas P. Govan 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Volume II, 1845-1849. Edited 
by Mary C. Simms Oliphant and T. C. Duncan Eaves. (Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xxx, 610. Illus- 
trations, appendix. $8.50. ) 


This second volume of the projected five-volume set of The Letters 
of William Gilmore Simms presents in careful reproduction and with 
thorough annotation all his extant correspondence in the period be- 
tween 1845 and 1849. These years were frustrating for Simms, and 
the slowly emerging picture of that frustration and its causes has value 
as a picture of the tensions the 1840’s produced both in men of letters 
and in Southerners. 

The widespread cheap reprinting of pirated English fiction by 1845 
had almost destroyed the American market for new novels; and Simms 
the novelist turned to biography and magazine fiction, fields where 
his success was great but where the work proved unsatisfying. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1849 he ventured twice into magazine editorship, first 
with the short-lived Simms’ Magazine and second with the established 
Southern Quarterly Review. Simms, who had proudly launched his 
literary career in the early 1830's, by January, 1848, was referring to 
his writing as “hack literature” (p. 388) and was repeatedly resolving 
to leave the South forever and make New York or Philadelphia his 
home. Added to this shrinking literary market was the financial dif- 
ficulty that his plantation caused him. These letters show this man, 
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often represented in literary histories as a supporter of the system on 
which his wealth rested, borrowing money and desperately scraping 
through financial crises. 

In 1845 Simms was serving his single, somewhat reluctant term as a 
state legislator. He was defeated for re-election, a defeat which he felt 
keenly. His interest in politics flourished, however, and he became 
more and more deeply involved in the “Young Carolina” movement, 
the anti-Calhoun groups, and the pro-Taylor forces in the 1848 election. 
The letters to James H. Hammond and Benjamin Perry, together with 
the painstakingly thorough annotation they are given, almost form a 
picture of South Carolina politics on a semi-grass roots level. 

Although there seems never to have been a time when Simms was 
not an ardent Southerner, these years mark the development in him 
of an intense southern nationalism. As early as 1847 he saw secession 
and southern confederation as desirable. To him the justification for 
the Mexican War was that it was a war of conquest that would enrich 
the coming Southern Empire. And the letters show a growing distrust 
of northern men and motives. 

The tension produced by Simms’s alternate desire to leave the South 
forever (“Carolina has been a region of tombs for me, and my worldly 
prosperity is by no means such as to make me desire to continue here” 
[pp. 195-96] ) and to defend it and its institutions with passion and 
anger (“You have not kept my pace with my humble career as an 
author, or you would not have thought it necessary to attempt to 
persuade me that it is our duty to carry the attack into the enemy’s 
[the North’s] country” [p. 526] ) left their mark on the man himself. 
Most of the time he remained in these years the robust, hot-tempered, 
frank, and high-spirited person who wrote the letters in the first 
volume; but there were beginning signs of a deep depression with 
some undefined but definite physical symptoms. He began to descend 
into the depths, knew what he was doing, and begged his friends to 
write him and encourage him. Again and again he wrote that he was 
depressed, in “a sad state of mental depression” (p. 208). 

Within this self-portrayal of middle-aged despair and frustration, 
there is a record of two continuing friendships of impressive strength, 
that with James Lawson of New York, to whom the artist’s inner self 
was revealed, and that with James H. Hammond of South Carolina, to 
whom the political thinker’s aspirations and hopes were shown. 

There are other small but memorable things: Simms’s judgment that 
The Yemassee, his most popular novel, was among “the feeblest as the 
least original” of his writings (p. 389); his statement of his author’s 
purpose (so much like that of Hemingway ) “to make out to live & put 
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myself on record” (p. 391); his statement that Macaulay's “misfortune 
is, perhaps, to prefer a point to a truth” (p. 498); and his fine and 
generous tribute to and defense of Poe: “Don’t you see that such were 
the Gods of Shakspeare’s Olympus. They lived like blackguards, but 
were not beggars. They triumphed starving, and consecrated rags & 
excesses and despair by song and story and glorious abstraction.” 

The editing of this volume is careful, sound, and thorough, and on 
the whole it is more detailed, balanced, and judicious than that of 
Volume I, excellent as it was. All students of southern life and letters 
stand deeply in the debt of the editors and the publishers of this work. 


University of North Carolina C. Hucu HoLtMaANn 


Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870; a Collection of Letters, Journals 
and Memoirs. Edited by Rena Maverick Green. (Author: San 
Antonio, 1952. Pp. xix, 430. Illustrations, appendix, bibliographi- 
cal note. $6.00.) 


Samuel A. Maverick would be of some interest to historians if for no 
other reason than that he added an internationally used word—his 
family name, maverick—to the English language. Actually, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this etymological contribution of Maverick are 
rather insignificant in a life that was otherwise filled with seeking and 
frequent realization. Maverick made only one unsuccessful foray into 
the cattle industry; his solid contributions to his times lay in other 
directions. 

He was a Yale graduate, promising lawyer, and only son of a 
wealthy, respected South Carolina businessman. But the nullification 
controversy was raging in South Carolina, and he found himself sup- 
porting the federal viewpoint. Rather than remain in a state where his 
political opportunities would be thwarted by his minority outlook, he 
went to Texas seeking a freer climate. 

In San Antonio Maverick held various offices, speculated widely in 
lands and goods, and was twice imprisoned by the Mexicans, but more 
important, he and his family were both tough-minded and highly 
articulate, traits that his grandchildren such as Maury Maverick and 
the editor have retained. Samuel Maverick kept occasional journals 
and wrote full letters; his wife likewise wrote detailed letters and in 
later years prepared a long memoir for her grandchildren. All of these 
documents have been excerpted and interwoven into a narrative that 
is sketchily edited, frequently repetitious, and at the same time in- 
variably interesting, forceful, and a sharp portrait of early Texas. The 
reader comes away with a particular admiration for Mrs. Maverick as 
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an indomitable person whose Christian fortitude—in the best sense of 
that once-hackneyed phrase—could carry her through any frontier crisis, 

Mrs. Green has put together primarily a family album, but unlike so 
many family collectors she has judiciously let the ancestors speak for 
themselves—and they speak well. 


University of Texas Joe B. Frantz 


The Cotton Kingdom: A Traveller's Observations on Cotton and Slav- 
ery in the American Slave States, Based upon Three Former Vol- 
umes of Journeys and Investigations by the Same Author. By Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. lxiii, 626, xvi. 
Appendixes. $6.75.) 


When thirty-year-old Frederick Law Olmsted set out for the South 
in the early winter of 1852 he little realized that he was to spend twelve 
of the next twenty months in traveling over a considerable portion of 
that section, that he would write three travel books as a result of his 
journeys, and that some six months after the outbreak of a civil war 
he would publish a general account of the Cotton Kingdom. He could 
not have imagined that his works would run through several editions 
within ten years of their publication and that they would make him 
the most widely known American interpreter of the South of his day. 

Olmsted was born in Connecticut in 1822. Educated at Yale in engi- 
neering and agriculture, he became a New York farm laborer in order 
to acquire a practical knowledge of farming operations. After some 
experience in farm management, he acquired a 130-acre tract on Staten 
Island, New York, where he rapidly improved his holdings and his soil, 
won prizes with his crops, imported foreign machinery, visited sections 
of the North where he observed improved methods, and generally be- 
came well known as a “scientific” farmer. 

During this early period he augmented his income by writing for 
magazines and newspapers. In 1850, accompanied by his brother and 
a friend, he made a walking tour of England and Wales which resulted 
in his first book, Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England, 
published in 1852. Soon after his return he was commissioned by the 
New York Times to make a tour of the South and write his personal 
observations for that paper; a second excursion followed in 1853 and 
1854. 


Olmsted’s later career was marked by his rise as a prominent land- | 
scape architect. He was appointed superintendent for the construction | 
of a proposed central park in New York in 1856 and he managed its | 
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construction until 1861. From 1861 to 1864 he lived in Washington, 
D. C., where he was engaged in work for the Sanitary Commission. 
After the close of the war he aided in the organization and direction 
of the southern famine relief commission and later in the work of 
various New York charities. He played a prominent part in the plan- 
ning of the District of Columbia's so-called “parking system,” and in 
the founding of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the American 
Museum of Natural History. In 1872 he was appointed president of 
the department of public parks of New York and after 1876 planned 
much of the city which lies north of Harlem River. He was identified 
with the park systems of many eastern cities, college campuses, and 
with several national parks. He died in 1903. 

Olmsted’s trilogy on the South was published between 1856 and 
1860. Upon the secession of the southern states an English firm pro- 
posed that he revise and abridge his travel volumes into a single book 
for English readers. Aided by antislavery journalist Daniel R. Goodloe, 
he cut the original works by more than one half, inserted new material, 
added new or expanded footnotes, and within three months completed 
the compact work, which has since marked him as an “objective critic 
of Southern life.” English and American editions were published in 
the fall of 1861 and were republished in each country the following 
year. Despite its acceptance in general by both northern and southern 
critics and historians, the work was not reprinted until the present 
edition. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger has done a much-needed service in making 
available a new edition of The Cotton Kingdom. In an excellent in- 
troduction he covers Olmsted’s early years, the two journeys in the 
South, the three volumes of travels, The Cotton Kingdom, the im- 
portant problem of Olmsted’s bias, and the author’s general interpreta- 
tion of the South and southern life. (It is regrettable that he did not 
include an adequate discussion of Olmsted’s Civil War and postwar 
career.) Then follows the text of the work, which contains about 580 
pages. He concludes with one of Olmsted’s most penetrating essays, 
“Slavery and Its Effects on Character, and the Social Relations of the 
Master Class,” which appeared in the New York Times in January, 
1854, and a bibliography. 


Louisiana State University Epwrin ApaMs Davis 


Lincoln and Greeley. By Harlan Hoyt Horner. ( [Urbana]: University 
of Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 432. Bibliography. $6.00.) 

Many authors have been successful in orienting prominent persons 

in an atmosphere created by epochal events of international interest 
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contemporary with the time in which they lived. Seldom, however, 
has a writer presented a noted personality before a drop curtain of 
incidents occurring in the life of another less famous individual. 
Harlan Hoyt Horner’s discussion of Lincoln and Greeley might be illus- 
trated with a calligraphic portrait of Lincoln covering the entire front 
page of a New York Herald for the war years. 

A lifetime admiration for both Abraham Lincoln and Horace Greeley 
lies back of the writer’s urge to bring these two historical figures to- 
gether in a companion volume. The two men having been born within 
two years of each other, Mr. Horner is able to weave his argument into 
a chronological pattern starting with their ancestral and parental back- 
grounds and continuing through their subsequent years until their 
personalities clash and their political philosophies are challenged by 
each other during the Civil War. Contrasts and comparisons are 
utilized primarily to emphasize their dominant characteristics, and an 
epilogue on Horace Greeley, who lived seven years after Lincoln’s 
death, brings the book to a close. 

The voluminous monographs and exhaustive publications about 
Lincoln make any fragmentary presentation of him seem very inade- 
quate, while on the other hand the little attention paid to Greeley by 
either early or modern historians allows the portrayal of him to be 
somewhat accentuated by comparison with Lincoln in the general pic- 
ture. 

The chapters on slavery and emancipation give the author the best 
opportunity to carry out his dual biographical enterprise. He records 
Greeley’s interest in slavery as early as his ninth year but apparently 
finds no Lincoln reactions to the institution until he was twenty-eight 
years old. Lincoln wrote to Albert G. Hodges of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
with reference to his view that slavery was wrong, “I cannot remember 
when I did not so think and feel.” 

The pressing urge to use sources that are timely often nullifies the 
objective approach, and it is to be regretted that Mr. Horner placed 
so much confidence in the authenticity of a letter purported to have 
been written by Lincoln to Governor Walker with respect to collabo- 
rating with Greeley in news releases. Mr. Horner feels that the letter 
reveals Lincoln “the politician at his slyest and the lawyer at his 
weakest.” Most Lincoln students regard the letter as spurious. 

The reactions of Greeley to Lincoln in many respects were illustra- 
tive of the attitude of both Raymond and Bennett, the other two mem- 
bers of the triumvirate of New York editors, towards the President of 
the United States. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana Louts A. WARREN 
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Reporters for the Union. By Bernard A. Weisberger. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xiii, 316. Frontispiece. $4.50.) 


Because contemporary Americans are threatened with the discovery 
that the military genius of Lincoln won the Civil War, this reviewer 
was prepared to find that the old historians and soldiers were wrong 
again—that in fact it was the reporters’ pen which did the trick! Hap- 
pily for my peace of mind respecting thousands of students who might 
have been misled, we find Reporters for the Union merely a solid, well- 
written, full-dress presentation of one phase of the war generally taken 
for granted. 

How influential were these omnipresent correspondents who helped 
stoke the press? In the jacket blurb we are told that “great leaders 
like Lincoln and Seward . . . were frankly dependent” upon powerful 
editors like Greeley and Bennett, and “the generals, McClellan, Buell, 
Hooker, Halleck and the rest . . . were pawns in the press’s cynical 
build-up and breakdown of military heroes.” The author, as becomes 
a careful student, makes no such extravagant generalizations, but his 
thesis (apparently the work is his doctoral dissertation) seems highly 
sympathetic with the idea. For example (p. 203), “Benjamin F. Butler 
. . . knew that a soldier's martial exploits were what contemporary 
historians made them.” Again (p. 139), “The whole period of McClel- 
lan’s command, in fact, was one of education of certain editors in the 
art of creating a military hero.” Both, it is true, were gentle with re- 
porters. Editors and reporters were different things for the most part 
even in those days, but they were in a close working partnership. 

If Seward was greatly concerned about the press, the fact is not 
made evident. Lincoln receives little attention, perchance properly so 
in view of his seeming impending apotheosis. He did intercede in be- 
half of an unlucky reporter or two, and was friendly with another, 
Henry Villard. With the owner of the New York Herald, James Gordon 
Bennett, Lincoln acted “as gingerly . . . as a housewife with a dead 
mouse to dispose of.” Just what the technique of disposal may have 
been is not made altogether clear. The eventual offer of an ambassador- 
ship apparently was a reward for political support in 1864. 

In dealing with the great rivals, the Herald and the Tribune, Dr. 
Weisberger plays no favorites. He even gives them chapters of equal 
length. Considering the excellent work done by Ralph R. Fahrney on 
the Tribune a score of years ago, it might appear that Greeley at least 
could have done with much less. Indeed, the volume, with all its 
sprightliness of journalistic style, at times graceful and witty, could 
be improved with other omissions and condensations. After the half- 
way mark one is reminded of doctoral candidates with a plethora of 
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notes which to discard would be unbearable. However, a graphic 
picture is given of swarms of reporters endowed with all the resource- 
fulness usually associated with the breed, even to the manufacturing 
of news when deemed necessary to keep northern readers supplied 
with information from the front. Unfortunately, until enforced respon- 
sibility improved matters toward the end of the war, they were a 
pestilential lot, giving away so much intelligence respecting troop 
conditions, concentrations, and movements—not to mention a penchant 
for criticizing generals—as to madden many an officer. Winfield Scott 
complained that a hundred spies were preferable to one reporter (p. 
79), Burnside ordered a reporter to be shot (p. 120), and Sherman 
tried to hang another (p. 113). Lee, understandably, appreciated the 
northern press. 

In the outcome, because the public demanded their services, the 
better reporters won recognition as members of a respectable pro- 
fession, and made historians lastingly indebted to them. 


University of Maryland Frep W. WELLBORN 


The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass. By Philip S. Foner. 
Volume III, The Civil War, 1861-1865. (New York: International 
Publishers, 1952. Pp. 448. Frontispiece, notes. $4.50.) 


Unlike the first two volumes of this combined biography and writ- 
ings of the noted Negro orator and editor, published in 1950, this one 
is nearly all the work of Frederick Douglass himself. Two slender 
chapters on Douglass biography during the Civil War are all it contains 
to introduce nearly three hundred pages of Douglass editorials, with a 
few speeches and letters added. Since Volumes I and II of Dr. Foner’s 
project contained a satisfying, at times absorbing, portrait of Douglass 
as an abolition agitator, and as the whole abolitionist movement would 
have amounted to little without the climax of the war, the proportion 
of the latest volume is peculiar indeed. 

True, Douglass’ Civil War role was not of great importance. But 
that was not his fault. Time after time he did his best to shape the 
course of the war, to make it a Negro crusade, only to be brushed aside. 

The secession of South Carolina encouraged Douglass to think that 
Lincoln might be forced into championing the cause of the slave. 
Rather than compromise to halt secession, wrote Douglass, “let the 
Union perish, and perish forever.” Lincoln’s inaugural disillusioned 
him. The new President’s pledge of noninterference with slavery in 
the states he considered “wholly discreditable to the head and heart 
of Mr. Lincoln. . . . Some thought we had in Mr. Lincoln the nerve 
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and decision of an Oliver Cromwell; but the result shows that we 
merely have a continuation of the Pierces and Buchanans, and that the 
Republican President bends the knee to slavery as readily as any of 
his infamous predecessors.” 

Fort Sumter’s fall filled him with hope. “God be praised!” Douglass 
exulted. “What a change now greets us! The Government is aroused, 
the dead North is alive, and its divided people united. Never was a 
change so sudden, so universal, and so portentous. The whole North, 
East and West is in arms. Drums are beating, men are enlisting, com- 
panies forming, regiments marching, banners are flying, and money is 
pouring into the national treasury to put an end to the slaveholding 
rebellion.” 

Then Douglass was brought up short by the government's refusal to 
use Negro troops or make the war a struggle against slavery. Lincoln’s 
revocation of Fremont’s proclamation made Douglass furious. The 
government’s very worst blunder, he stormed. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation set him back on the heights once more. Lincoln became his 
hero, and Douglass worked to put Negroes in uniform. Two months 
of energetic labor, after the War Department authorized black soldiers, 
produced twenty-three recruits. 

Negroes were not rushing to arms, Douglass thought, because the 
army discriminated against them. He took his complaints to Lincoln 
himself. The President sent him to Stanton, who promised Douglass a 
military commission and assignment to the Mississippi Valley to recruit 
colored men. A great work at last! But the commission never went 
through, and the project collapsed. 

In the summer of 1864 Douglass had a second interview with 
Lincoln. The President feared political defeat and an end of military 
emancipation. He asked Douglass to organize Negroes in Confederate 
territory in a slave underground, to spread dissension and send slave 
bands North while the fighting lasted. Douglass made detailed plans, 
but a change in the political weather made the plot unnecessary. Then 
Douglass offered to take the stump for Lincoln, to tell Negroes that 
McClellan’s election would ruin them. Republican managers declined 
his services! 

Dr. Foner claims for this volume the merit of being the first to 
show what Negroes thought of the Civil War. There is certainly a 
full quota of Negro thoughts in this book, a great many of which were 
strikingly erroneous. Less than a fortnight before the Emancipation 
Proclamation Douglass wrote: “the nation was never more completely 
in the hands of the slave power.” 


University of Florida WriuuaM E. BarIncER 
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Confederate Georgia. By T. Conn Bryan. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1953. Pp. x, 299. Notes, bibliography. $4.50. ) 


Though there is little in this volume that is actually new, the author, 
after exhaustive and painstaking research particularly in newspapers 
and manuscripts, has written with competence the only complete story 
of Georgia in the Confederacy. With a fine grasp of Confederate his- 
tory evident throughout, he properly sticks pretty well to Georgia. 
Political and military events are adequately handled, but Mr. Bryan’s 
flair is for the social and economic. 

It is no simple matter to allot the activities of a people at war to 
nice littke compartments. Confederate Georgia contains occasional 
overlapping, but there is a minimum of confusion in its abundance of 
detail regarding secession, relations with the Confederacy, finance, in- 
dustry and transportation, planter-slave interrelations, military affairs, 
disloyalty and desertion, social life with emphasis on women’s activi- 
ties, the press, the schools, and the churches. 

The author draws few conclusions and no moral, but his material 
drives home once more the awful plight of a prosperous and relatively 
happy people who became the victims of a terrible dilemma which 
apparently they could resolve only with disastrous war. Political 
leadership failed in time of crisis perhaps because enforcement of an 
intellectual orthodoxy had prepared the people for doctrinaire de- 
cisions in 1860-1861 and catastrophic mistakes during the war. 

There is timeless drama in these most exciting four years of American 
history. Total war through rigid state socialism (the way had been 
indicated by Georgia’s ownership of the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road) proved futile, as price fixing, excess profits taxes, conscription, 
impressment, and crop controls ran counter to prevailing laissez-faire 
beliefs. Suppression of monopoly and extortion and enforcement of 
prohibition (to save grain for food) foundered on rugged individ- 
ualism. Short-sighted politicians failed to subordinate state rights to 
the national welfare, with few to say, with Ben Hill, “If the war cannot 
be conducted on my plan. . . I will fight the war according to the 
President’s plan.” Irascible Joe Brown “towered over the legislature,” 
and his success in winning elections with most of the press against 
him plus his energetic prosecution of the war and persecution of Davis 
defy cataloguing even today. 

Mr. Bryan claims the newspapers mirrored public opinion of the 
time; certainly there was little censorship except that of economic 
necessity. State-supported common schools were probably postponed 
by the war, and most colleges were forced to close. Churches were 
undoubtedly the greatest morale booster in this period of great re- 
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ligious faith. At least the preachers couldn't lose because Confederate 
victories resulted from God’s favoritism while defeats only demon- 
strated His desire to chastise a chosen people because of their tem- 
porary waywardness. Nevertheless, the spiritual growth of 1861-1863 
gave way to a spiritual decadence in the final two years of the war. 

According to the examples chosen, Georgia women were universally 
patriotic. What about the part of the ladies in breaking down morale? 
Were the schools as well as the churches used for propaganda pur- 
poses? The reviewer would gladly have swapped the sixteen-page 
bibliography for a few maps showing military movements, campaign 
results, or disaffected areas. He would have been pleased with more 
generalization and conclusions from an indefatigable researcher who 
has obviously spent years wading through masses of material. But this 
is all a matter of choice, and no one can say that Mr. Bryan has failed 
to stick to the facts, thousands of them. His work is entirely in tune 
with recent scholarship and is a job well done. 


University of Mississippi James W. SILver 


Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West, 1865-1896. By Horace 
Samuel Merrill. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1953. Pp. xi, 300. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 


In this study of the Democratic party in one section of the country 
Mr. Merrill has made a substantial contribution to an understanding 
of late nineteenth-century political history. Although attention is 
focused on the middle western states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the eastern wing of the party 
and national politics in general come in for considerable treatment. 
No static boundary is prescribed for the agrarian Middle West, be- 
cause it was shifting during the period under discussion. By the 1880's 
the author states that Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana could no longer 
be considered an integral part of this area because the new indus- 
trialism had largely transformed them. 

The author employs the term, Bourbon, to describe the wealthy 
guardians of a fixed pattern who had succeeded by the mid-1870's 
in gaining control over the Democratic party in the East, South, and 
West. He states that by 1880 Republicans and Democrats alike were 
still helping industrialist-financier victors of the Civil War to plunder 
earnings and resources of the Middle West. “Republican spoilsmen 
did the political managing; Bourbon Democrats winked approval.” 
The book traces the efforts of such Democratic standpatters as William 
F. Vilas of Wisconsin, J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska, John M. Palmer 
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of Illinois, Horace Boies of Iowa, James J. Hill of Minnesota, and 
others to follow the lead of eastern conservatives and to prevent 
middle western party organizations from falling prey to anti-monopoly, 
Greenback, or other theories so appealing to oppressed agrarians and 
wage earners. Not until the election of 1896 did this virtually com- 
plete conservative control over the Democratic party come to an end, 

In addition to its primary theme, this work brings to light some 
other interesting points, such as the close connection between Bour- 
bon Democrats and middle western railroad promoters in contrast 
with the close relationship between industrialists and Republicans. 
Conservative party leaders often diverted attention from such explosive 
issues as currency-banking reform and railroad regulation by em- 
phasizing questions of the tariff, nativism, and prohibition, just as con- 
servative southern Democrats utilized the race issue. Other similarities 
between the middle western Democracy and that of the post-Recon- 
struction South are apparent: the courting of Granger support, utiliza- 
tion of undemocratic, “ring” control of party affairs, and the high- 
handed methods of eastern Democrats in their relations with both 
sections. Mr. Merrill is extremely critical of the Bourbons’ emphasis 
on laissez faire and their blindness to the need for social and economic 
legislation in the general welfare. 

The style is clear and forceful, and both typography and design of 
the book are pleasing. There are remarkably few errors or incon- 
sistencies. Having originated as a doctoral dissertation, the study is 
extensively documented and contains a complete bibliography listing 
the numerous manuscript collections consulted. The treatment is 
strictly chronological, each of the eleven chapters dealing with a three- 
or four-year period. 

If the author had devoted less attention to describing such well- 
known facts of the period as elections and congressional legislation, he 
could possibly have analyzed more thoroughly the operations of the 
Democratic party in some of the middle western states. Although the 
Democrats were almost always the minority party, in the few instances 
where they did win state control an examination of their actual policies, 
not just campaign declarations, would have been useful. A general 
summary for each state would aid the reader, and a conclusion for the 
entire study is badly needed. In this regional study of a major political 
party in the post-Civil War period Mr. Merrill has set an example that 
might well be followed for other sections. 


University of Alabama ALLEN J. Gornc 
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William L. Wilson and Tariff Reform: A Biography. By Festus P. Sum- 
mers. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 
288. Frontispiece, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Josephus Daniels once said that “too little is known of William L. 
Wilson by the American people.” There are adequate biographies of 
tariff reformers like Cleveland, John G. Carlisle, and David A. Wells, 
but until now Wilson has been neglected. With the assistance of Hayes 
Foundation grants-in-aid Professor Summers has written a full-length 
biography of this “scholar in politics” whose name during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was synonymous with low tariff. 
Wilson’s career (1843-1900) is traced from his boyhood in Virginia 
through the years as a Confederate cavalryman, president of West 
Virginia University, chairman of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Postmaster General, and finally as president of Washington and 
Lee University. 

As a member of Congress for six terms (1883-1895) from the second 
West Virginia district, Wilson was perhaps the most articulate in- 
tellectual spokesman of tariff reform during that period. “A Virginian 
by birth and a West Virginian by adoption, emotionally Southern and 
rationally Northern, and representing a border district in Congress, 
half agricultural and half industrial, Wilson was singularly fitted to 
lead a national movement” (p. 160). As the author of the Wilson Bill 
he contemplated a reversal of traditional tariff policy by the free ad- 
mission of such raw materials as coal, iron ore, lumber, and wool; and 
to offset the loss of revenue, the bill contained a 2 per cent income tax. 
In defense of his measure Wilson proclaimed, “This is not a battle 
over percentages, over this or that tariff schedule—it is a battle for 
human freedom” (p. 185). But the protectionist Senate, under the 
leadership of David B. Hill and Arthur P. Gorman, so mutilated the 
Wilson Bill with over six hundred amendments that the deformed 
Wilson-Gorman Tariff of 1894 contained few reform elements. 

Swept from office in the Republican landslide of 1894, Wilson, the 
following year, was appointed Postmaster General by President Cleve- 
land. It was during Wilson’s administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that rural free delivery was established. He was unable, how- 
ever, to secure congressional approval of his farsighted plan for re- 
districting and consolidating post offices, a policy, incidentally, which 
is at the moment under consideration by the Post Office Department. 

Disgusted with southern Democrats in 1896 for embracing Bryanism, 
which he identified with “socialism, communism, and anarchism,” Wil- 
son in 1897 accepted the presidency of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity so that, like Lee, he might “lead an errant South back upon 
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the paths of political and economic righteousness” (p. 255). Though 
his health was precarious during his tenure at Washington and Lee, 
one wonders to what extent he might have contributed to the Capon 
Springs, West Virginia, higher educational conferences, beginning in 
1898, which immediately formed the Conference for Education in the 
South. It would also be interesting to know what relationships, if any, 
he had with J. L. M. Curry, Edwin A. Alderman, James H. Kirkland, 
and other famous southern educators of that decade. Students of 
southern history may recall that in 1895 Wilson was president of the 
old Southern Historical Society. 

Though the chapters treating the tariff are in parts somewhat tedious, 
the book as a whole possesses exceptional literary merit. The author 
has utilized a voluminous amount of manuscript materials pertaining 
to both Wilson and his contemporaries, as well as a number of Wilson’s 
published writings. Professor Summers has contributed a scholarly 
and well-balanced biography of an important personage of the Cleve- 
land era. 


Marshall College Cuarces H. Morrat 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912. By Ira Kipnis. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. [ix], 496. Biblio- 
graphy. $6.00.) 


Several young historians have recently been investigating the Ameri- 
can socialist movement. Last year there appeared this detailed internal 
history of the Socialist party and the two Princeton volumes, Socialism 
and American Life, this year Howard Quint’s excellent study of the 
origins of the party was published, and more is expected. After a long 
period of neglect the movement is receiving the attention it deserves. 

The focus of Kipnis’ book is on the interplay of factions within the 
party during the years of its growth. The author sees three factions 
within the party: Left, Right, and Center. He describes the party’s 
history in terms of the shifting alliances of the Center with the other 
two. This is dialectically very neat, but it does not quite come off be- 
cause many Socialists defy such rigid classification. They, like most 
people, were not always consistent, and these inconsistent Socialists 
give Kipnis trouble. John Spargo and Robert Hunter are in one place 
described as “Center leaders” (p. 215) and in another as of the Right 
(p. 228). His classification of others can be objected to. For example, 
James Hudson Maurer, the Pennsylvania A. F. of L. leader, is here 
classified as a “Left-wing Socialist” (p. 238). That there was a Left 
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and a Right cannot be denied, but to put all those in between into 
another faction called Center is dubious. 

Kipnis’ sources, except for his early chapters in which he has used 
manuscript collections, are almost exclusively the party press and pub- 
lished proceedings. He has used the press very thoroughly, and his 
reliance upon newspapers gives us a story of the party that is valid. 
Socialist newspapers were remarkably candid. But the author's failure 
to use manuscript collections pertinent to his subject robs the book of 
another dimension, the “human interest” aspect of the party’s history, 
that would have given more life to the account. The Socialist party 
collections at Duke University and the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society and the Hillquit papers would have strengthened this book. 

The author’s sympathies are obviously strongly with the party's Left. 
This is most clearly seen by comparing the manner in which he de- 
scribes the unsuccessful efforts to remove the conservative Victor 
Berger from the party's National Executive Committee in 1905 (pp. 
183-85) and the successful removal of the radical Bill Haywood from 
that body in 1912-1913 (pp. 391-420). It would appear from this book 
that the Right had a monopoly on chicanery. Kipnis apparently sees 
the Left’s defeat in the Haywood affair as the reason for the party's 
failure, an explanation that is considerably too simple. 

But despite the concept of a Center faction, the failure to use all 
pertinent primary sources, and the Left bias, this is still a very useful 
book. The book's contribution lies in its detailed description of the 
Socialist party from 1901 to 1912. Quint’s The Forging of American 
Socialism is a better account of the origins of the party than the six 
chapters that Kipnis devotes to that period, but it will be a long time 
before anyone gives us as thorough a narrative of the Socialist party’s 
first twelve years of life. Students of labor and political history of this 
period will have frequent recourse to this work. 


Teachers College, Columbia University Davin A. SHANNON 


Joseph W. Folk of Missouri. By Louis G. Geiger. University of Mis- 
souri Studies, Vol. XXV, No. 2. (Columbia: Curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1953. Pp. 206. Frontispiece, appendix, notes, 
bibliography. $2.50. ) 


Joseph W. Folk has long deserved a biography. Since 1902, when 
Claude Wetmore and Lincoln Steffens first publicized Folk’s activities 
in an early “muckraking” article for McClure’s Magazine, students of 
Progressivism have identified Joseph Folk as an early leader of the re- 
form movement. But this identification was often vague and uncertain 
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regarding Folk’s specific contributions and especially concerning his 
later career. In presenting this first well-documented account of the 
“racket busting” circuit attorney of St. Louis and reform governor of 
Missouri, Louis G. Geiger has largely removed this uncertainty and has 
made a distinct contribution to the literature of the Progressive era. 

Folk had an interesting though anticlimactic career. Born in Ten- 
nessee and trained for the law at Vanderbilt University, he soon moved 
to St. Louis where by 1900 he was well known in young Democratic 
circles. Partly because he was regarded as a friend of labor, Folk was 
offered the party nomination for circuit attorney and was easily nomi- 
nated and elected. Ironically it was “Boss” Edward Butler, shortly to 
be the target of the crusading attorney's bribery investigations, who 
gave the final approval to assure Folk the place on the machine slate. 
Clearly and objectively Geiger traces the story of Folk’s fight to expose 
and convict the “boodle” ring in St. Louis, carefully documenting each 
case from grand jury findings and state court decisions. When the state 
supreme court reversed more than one half of his convictions, largely 
on technical grounds, Folk carried his fight against the “boodlers” to 
the state level and sought the governorship in 1904. Opposing him 
were most of his party’s political leaders, but Folk was riding the 
crest of a reform wave and won easily despite an otherwise Republican 
landslide. Folk had campaigned almost solely on the anti-corruption 
issue but as governor he soon faced the same problems of railroad 
regulation, tax reforms, wildcat insurance regulation, primary elections, 
and labor legislation which were the earmarks of the Progressive move- 
ment throughout the country. In these fields Folk was not an origi- 
nator, and he borrowed heavily from the experiences of La Follette of 
Wisconsin, Cummins of Iowa, and Hughes of New York. At the end 
of Folk’s term as governor his popularity was still high, and many ob- 
servers fully expected him to advance soon to the Senate or the White 
House. 

Unfortunately for his aspirations, Folk had neglected to build up a 
political machine and apparently gave little attention to “practical 
politics.” In marked contrast to “Fighting Bob” La Follette who cap- 
tured the Republican machine in Wisconsin and ruled it with an iron 
hand until his death, or W. S. U’Ren who became the “reform boss” of 
Oregon, Folk allowed the Democratic machinery to remain in the 
hands of his enemies. As a consequence he narrowly lost the senatorial 
nomination in 1908 to incumbent William J. (Gum Shoe) Stone and 
the support of the state for the presidency to Champ Clark in 1912. 
Although he held lucrative appointive positions under President Wil- 
son, Folk’s political fortunes declined, and a second defeat in a bid 
for a Senate seat in 1918 terminated his public career. 
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In his evaluation the author agrees that Folk fell “somewhat short of 
greatness” and his chief claim to fame must rest on his record as “an 
uncommonly able and public-spirited government official” (p. 172). 
Part of Folk’s failure evidently lay in his inability to see and grasp new 
issues as the public temper demanded. The “boodle” issue, on which 
he rode to fame and power, no longer excited the electorate after 1904. 
In contrast to Roosevelt, La Follette, and Wilson, he failed to grow. 

This volume, one of the University of Missouri Studies, performs a 
much needed function in rescuing Joseph W. Folk from semi-oblivion. 
As a biography, the book is rather short (165 pages of text), and many 
readers may wish that more material on Folk’s personal and private 
life had been included so that the central figure might stand out more 
definitely as a real personality. This edition is bound in a soft paper 
cover which will probably prove unsatisfactory for libraries where the 
study will be used frequently. Also, in a scholarly monograph of this 
type, it is always regrettable that the editors thought it necessary to 
relegate the notes to the back of the book. Despite these minor 
criticisms, Louis Geiger has provided us with an excellent account of 
an important figure in the early reform movement. Similar studies 
should be pushed to conclusion on other regional and state leaders 
during the Progressive era. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Ropert S. MAXWELL 


Rendezvous with Destiny: A History of Modern American Reform. By 
Eric F. Goldman. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xiii, 
503, xxxvii. Bibliographical notes. $5.00. ) 


This book reflects one of the fashions of the day, the history of ideas, 
and especially reform thought which purports to be liberal—whatever 
that may mean. The author identifies himself as belonging to the lib- 
eral tradition. His relation to Charles Beard is that of disciple and hero 
worshipper. So far as seen by the present writer, all the early reviews 
of the book have been enthusiastic in its praise. Possibly, in that per- 
spective, a sober second thought is in order. Goldman admits having 
difficulty with the terms radical, reform, and liberal: “In discussing the 
reform movements, I have labelled them by the terms that they applied 
to themselves.” He recognized some strange consequences of the 
formula, but did not pursue them consistently. He has used also his 
own terminology of classification; one in particular runs through the 
book almost as a leitmotiv, Conservative Darwinism and Reform 
Darwinism. How many of the persons thus classified used those labels 
themselves, or would have approved the “guilt by association” tech- 
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nique which those categories imply? Employing this particular “frame 
of reference,” the major trends of the book are predetermined. Ex- 
ceptions occur in details, but they do not modify substantially the 
general result. 

The first six chapters cover a miscellany of attitudes from the 1870's 
and 1880's mostly. In spite of the bibliographical note on sampling 
attached to page 264, and applied apparently to later material, some 
questions arise about how the author convinced himself that the 
selections in these early pages are valid. One individual exception, 
Henry George, of course, stands out as a must in any discussion of 
that period. Beginning with chapter seven (p. 132) the review of 
thought of later major individuals affords a more tangible grist, with a 
conspicuous gap immediately following World War I. 

There are exceptions to the author's capitivity to the liberal tradition, 
and possibly there is significance in that fact. Such adverse criticism— 
self-criticism of liberalism, if you please—in the hands of opponents 
may become deadly. If some of his comrades in liberalism realize fully 
the implications, Goldman may find himself branded as a deviationist. 
This is not meant to be unkind, only a statement of fact. The author 
has done a sincere job, painstakingly executed, but he is primarily 
captive to the fashion of thought of his time, and appears to be proud 
of it. This reviewer differs in outlook, and holds that it is not com- 
plimentary to a scholarly work to identify it as either liberal or con- 
servative. True scholarship is that which most truly achieves a position 
of independence of faction, space, and time. 

There is no area of intellectual enterprise in which a historian can 
operate that is more treacherous than that of the history of ideas. No 
subject is more intangible. No satisfactory techniques have been de- 
vised by which to demonstrate the influence of an idea. How can 
proof be made in a particular case that the subjective relativism of 
Goldman’s liberal did not come from Protagoras rather than from Wil- 
liam James or John Dewey? What was so new and wonderful about 
the rediscovery of an idea as old as that? 

The title of the book is derived from a speech of F. D. Roosevelt. 
What may have been the justification of the original usage is not the 
issue here. As a title of a book on the history of reform thought in the 
United States, the phrase is gruesome in its implication. Too many 
other nations in the twentieth century have had the same idea of 
their date with destiny, and it has led them to ruin, a fate as inevitable 
as anything can be in history. But Goldman has used another phrase 
that is intriguing—“modern American dissidence” (pp. x, 117). That 
term does not imply value judgments, and in a methodological sense, it 
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could be applied consistently and objectively. And with what effect. 
The consequence could be most interesting—“a history of modern 
American dissidence.” 


University of Kansas James C. MALIN 


The New Dictionary of American History. By Michael Martin and 
Leonard Gelber. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. vi, 
695. $10.00.) 


A serious deficiency in our otherwise excellent cookbooks is the 
omission of the following recipe: “Collect the DAB, the dictionaries of 
Jameson and Adams, Smith’s Dictionary of American Politics, the Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia, Who’s Who in America, and other assorted vol- 
umes on science, industry, and the arts; read, select, and condense; add 
small portions of originality; print in two-column format with approxi- 
mately five entries per page and serve bound in cloth. This mental 
hash will not stimulate the intellect but it may be of convenience to 
those who neither possess nor have access to a library.” 

The authors of The New Dictionary of American History attempt a 
small volume containing the “significant developments in economics, 
finance and banking, labor relations, constitutional and administrative 
law, social welfare, literature, industry, science, religion, commerce, in- 
ternational relations, foreign policy, education and the arts, while not 
eschewing the traditional political and military events,” along with 
capsule biographies of great Americans. This idea of distilling many 
reference volumes into one handy book is commendable, but space 
causes such drastic eliminations and condensations that only a fraction 
of what is included in the Columbia Encyclopedia and a good textbook 
remains, and little is added that could not be secured from these 
sources. 

Approximately one half of this encyclopedia-type dictionary is de- 
voted to biographies; abridgement is illustrated by the ten and nine 
lines given, respectively, to Cleveland Abbe and Edwin Austin Abbey, 
compared to three- and ten-column biographies of these men in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. Furthermore, there is a remarkable 
correlation between biographies in this new dictionary and the Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia. Comparison of the “A” entries in the two vol- 
umes discloses only two names, Robert Aitken and John Mitchell 
Ashley, that are not in the Columbia, and one wonders why these were 
added while many others of equal if not greater importance also listed 
in Columbia Encyclopedia were eliminated. The first two lines on 
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William Alexander (p. 13) are identical to the same entry in the 
Columbia Encyclopedia. 

The authors foresaw criticism because of omissions and plead lack 
of space. Although recognizing this problem, the reader is mystified 
as to the criteria used. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, William and Mary, 
Columbia, Brown, North Carolina, Antioch, and the United States 
Military and Naval Academies are included, but not such institutions 
as Cornell, Dartmouth, Michigan, Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, California, Vanderbilt, Duke, Texas, and Tulane. Historians 
Bancroft, Rhodes, Turner, Mahan, Parkman, and Beard are recognized 
while Channing, Hart, Motley, Prescott, Andrews, McMaster, and Free- 
man are omitted. A check of Confederate leaders discloses only Ben- 
jamin, Breckinridge, Toombs, Mallory, and Reagan of the Confederate 
cabinet; Governor Vance of North Carolina is listed, though Brown, 
Letcher, Watts, and Milton are ignored. Southern industrialists and 
journalists such as Pratt, the Dukes, Green, Grady, and Tompkins de- 
serve mention. 

The numerous entries describing events, places, and laws of cur- 
rent interest give the volume some value. Other than the repetition of 
eleven lines (p. 297), sample checking discloses no errors in fact or 
printing. Though this volume has some good points, the inescapable 
conclusion is that the labor and money it represents were largely 
wasted. 


University of Florida REMBERT W. PATRICK 


The Handbook of Texas. Volumes I and II. Edited by Walter Prescott 
Webb and others. (Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 
1952. Pp. xviii, 977; xii, 953. $30.00.) 


The stated purpose of this remarkably useful and extensive com- 
pendium is to assemble into “one usable, practical, ready-reference 
work the most significant information about the widest possible range 
of Texas topics.” This undertaking is obviously huge, but the statistics 
concerning this two-volume set are comparably large: 2,000,000 words, 
nearly 16,000 topics, and about 1,950 double-column pages. Since the 
editors and their staff have come close to attaining their objective, 
this volume becomes at once the most valuable reference work on 
Texas and very probably the most complete single compilation of in- 
formation about any state. 

The Handbook of Texas combines and expands many features of a 
dictionary of biography, a dictionary of history, a volume of place 
names, and a state almanac—all in alphabetically arranged entries 
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which include cross-references and short bibliographies. Not only 
specific events, archaeological and historical periods, persons, and 
places are treated in succinct essays, but also industries, large-scale 
companies, agricultural enterprises, transportation, organizations of 
many types, immigrant groups, flora and fauna, and physiographic 
features. But certain areas in social and literary history are not treated 
in separate essays. A half-column entry is headed “Amusements, 
Early,” but there is no account of amusements since 1850. There is an 
entry concerning the village of Poetry, but no general survey of Texas 
poets or poems inspired by Texas. 

The information concerning towns and counties is an original com- 
pilation in itself. Where else can one readily find data about the his- 
tory of such localities as Cactus, Chinquapin, and Cut ’n Shoot, about 
Magic City, Manchaca, and Moccasin, about Nobility, Noodle, and 
North Zulch, about Pancake, Pansy, Pinhook (later Paris), Plentitude, 
Pluck, Pluto, Point Blank, Pone (or Short Pone), and Possum? But 
Bucksnort is regrettably missing. 

Sound editorial policies and the twelve-year labors of a large edi- 
torial staff apparently have succeeded in reducing possible variations 
in style and accuracy to a more than reasonable minimum. The chief 
articles are in many cases the work of specialists or recognized authori- 
ties. These include more than two hundred faculty and staff members 
of the University of Texas and Texas A. & M. and such assiduous 
searchers after elusive facts as L. W. Kemp and R. B. Blake. 

The Handbook appears under the imprint of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, which for fifteen years has had marked success in 
developing and directing interest in state and local history. The As- 
sociation program has included the revamping of its scholarly quarterly 
in the direction of wider reader appeal, lively state and regional meet- 
ings, direct sponsorship of book publication, the organization of dozens 
of junior historian chapters in secondary schools, and the publication 
of a magazine called The Junior Historian composed almost entirely of 
local history essays written by high school students—all of which is sup- 
plemented by the Texana collection activities of the state university 
and local historical societies and by much of the admirable list of the 
recently established University of Texas Press. This program is now 
capped by the appearance of The Handbook of Texas. 


Tulane University WitutiaM R. Hocan 











Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committee appointments for the year 1953 have been | 


made by Kathryn Abbey Hanna, the president of the Southern His- 
torical Association: Committee on Program: LeRoy P. Graf, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, chairman; John E. Johns, Stetson University; 
Alexander Marchant, Vanderbilt University; William Randel, Florida 
State University; Theodore Ropp, Duke University; and James Harvey 
Young, Emory University. Committee on Nominations: Ted R. Worley, 
Arkansas History Commission, chairman; Robert C. Cotner, University 
of Texas; LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma A. & M. College; William R. 
Hogan, Tulane University; Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State Uni- 
versity; and Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College. Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements: Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida, 
chairman; Charles S. Davis, Florida State University; Richard P. 


Daniel, Jacksonville Historical Society; Frank A. Johnson, Rollins Col- | 


lege; Jesse Keene, University of Tampa; Gilbert L. Lycan, Stetson 
University; Mrs. William S. Manning, National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America in Florida; Miss Dena Snodgrass, Florida Historical 
Society; Charlton W. Tebeau, University of Miami; and Charles T. 
Thrift, Florida Southern College. Committee on Membership: Allen 
J. Going, University of Alabama, chairman; Thomas B. Alexander, 
Georgia Teachers College; James L. Bates, University of Maryland; Carl 


Bridenbaugh, University of California, Berkeley; Gordon T. Chappell, | 


Huntingdon College; Elisha P. Douglass, University of North Carolina; 


Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma; Porter L. Fortune, Mississippi | 
Southern College; Norman A. Graebner, Iowa State College; W. Edwin | 
Hemphill, Richmond, Virginia; Barnes F. Lathrop, University of Texas; | 
Mary Elizabeth Massey, Winthrop College; Watt P. Marchman, | 


Rutherford B. Hayes Foundation; Robert S. Maxwell, Stephen Austin 
State College; David M. Potter, Yale University; Horace W. Raper, 
Eastern Kentucky State College; Norman Eugene Rodgers, Potomac 
State School, West Virginia University; Charles P. Roland, Tulane 
University; William H. Seiler, Kansas State Teachers College; D. S. 
Sossoman, Memphis State College; Charlton W. Tebeau, University of 
Miami; Frank E. Vandiver, Washington University; and Richard E. 
Yates, Hendrix College. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association will be 
held in Jacksonville, Florida, November 12-14, 1953. The program 
committee, under the chairmanship of LeRoy P. Graf of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has arranged for two sessions on European his- 
tory, one on Latin American history, one on military strategy in World 
War II, and eight sessions on American history, particularly of the 
South. The president of the Association, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, will 
give her address at the annual dinner Friday evening. On Thursday 
evening there will be a Phi Alpha Theta dinner with Fletcher M. 
Green of the University of North Carolina speaking on “The Spirit of 
76.” Two of the sessions planned for Thursday afternoon will be joint 
meetings, one with the American Studies Association, the other with 
the Florida Historical Society and the Jacksonville Historical Society. 
Subjects of other sessions on American history are: “Aspects of South- 
ern Ante-Bellum Economy,” “Social and Intellectual Currents in the 
Late Nineteenth Century,” “Soldiers in the White House,” “Law and 
the Administration of Justice,” “Southerners on the National Scene,” 
and “Colonial and Early National History.” 

Members of the Association are invited to visit the Llambias House 
on St. Francis Street in St. Augustine. A small residence, dating from 
the seventeenth century, the Llambias House reflects in its structural 
fabric the successive periods of Florida’s architectural culture. It was 
purchased in 1938 by the Carnegie Institution in Washington and is 
now managed by a self-perpetuating board of trustees, consisting of 
X. L. Pellicer, chairman, A. J. Hanna, Alfred Houston, C. Ray Vinten, 
and H. E. Wolfe. 

A visit to the Llambias House provides an opportunity to observe 
restoration techniques. Under the supervision of Architect Stuart 
Barnette, the Llambias House is now being restored. Where evidence 
or information is available, all periods of culture up to the mid- 
nineteenth century are being repaired or replaced. When fully re- 
stored the Llambias House will provide an opportunity of tracing its 
development from a simple, one-room, one-story, flat-roofed structure, 
presumably built after the Spanish fashion, through its enlargement, 
portraying English tastes in the form of a hip-roofed second story 
with lean-to containing an arcade and upper gallery, to the 1840's 
when the front balcony and interior trim were incorporated. 

Visits to the Llambias House may be arranged through Mr. Pellicer, 
vice-president of the St. Augustine National Bank. 
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PERSONAL 


Joe G. Taylor, formerly assistant professor of social sciences at 
Francis T. Nicholls Junior College of Louisiana State University, has 
been added to the staff of the Air Force Historical Division. Albert F, 
Simpson, chief of the division, has been made a member of the editorial 
board of the Air University Quarterly Review. Raiph D. Bald, Jr., his- 


torian with the division, received his doctorate from the University of | 


Pittsburgh in January. 


Fletcher M. Green has been named chairman of the department of 
history at the University of North Carolina, succeeding Wallace E. 
Caldwell, who has resigned effective September 1. Professor Caldwell 
has been granted a leave of absence for the fall semester to study new 
excavations in Italy and Greece. 


Harold T. Parker and Robert H. Woody, Duke University, will be 
on sabbatical leave in 1953-1954, Professor Parker for the full academic 
year, Professor Woody for the first term only. 


Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., American University, has been promoted to 
professor of history. He will be on leave with a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship in 1953-1954. 


William B. Hesseltine will be the M. D. Anderson Visiting Professor 
in History at the Rice Institute for the academic year 1953-1954. 


William C. Binkley, head of the department of history at Vanderbilt 
University, has resigned to accept a professorship at Tulane University 
and the position of managing editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. Wendell H. Stephenson, the present editor, will continue in 
that position through the September, 1953, issue. Professor Stephenson 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the University 
of North Carolina in June. In September he will join the faculty of the 
University of Oregon as professor of history. 


The Georgia Teachers College announces the retirement in June of 
Hester Newton, a member of the history department for twenty-five 
years. Jack N. Averitt will be on leave from the college on a Fulbright 
fellowship to England in 1953-1954. George A. Rogers has been pro- 
moted to professor. 


Marie V. Wood, Howard University, was on leave during the second 
semester, 1952-1953, to do research in Haiti on recent agiicultural de- 
velopments. William L. Hansberry, of the same department, will be on 
sabbatical leave in 1953-1954 to do archaeological research in Egypt 
on a Fulbright grant. 
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Malcolm C. McMillan has been promoted from associate professor 
to research professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Edward Everett Dale, research professor emeritus of the University 
of Oklahoma, has accepted a Fulbright appointment to lecture at 
Melbourne and other universities in Australia during the period March 
to December, 1953. Gaston Litton, professor of history and university 
archivist, is on leave during 1953 serving as consultant to the Uni- 
versity of Parana, Brazil, under the auspices of the State Department. 
Alfred B. Sears, on leave for the spring semester, 1953, to travel and 
study in western Europe and the British Isles, plans to return to the 
University of Oklahoma in August. William E. Livezey is serving as 
acting chairman of the department of history during Professor Sears’s 
absence. 


C. Jay Smith, who returned to the University of Georgia this sum- 
mer after a military leave, has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Kathryn Abbey Hanna, president of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, has been appointed by Governor Dan McCarty of Florida a mem- 
ber of the Florida Board of Parks and Historic Memorials, which is 
responsible for the development of twenty-three park sites, seventeen 
historic memorials, and one scientific area. 


Albert V. House has been promoted to professor of history at Harpur 
College of the State University of New York. 


H. S. Warwick, University of Louisville, will be on leave during the 
first semester, 1953-1954. 


William D. Hoyt, Jr., associate professor of history at Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, has been named librarian of the college, with a re- 
duced teaching schedule. 


William M. E. Rachal, formerly of the History Division of the Vir- 
ginia State Library, has been appointed editor of the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography. 


Charles B. MacDonald has been promoted to the position of chief 
of the European Section in the Army’s Office of Military History, suc- 
ceeding Roland G. Ruppenthal, who has joined the staff of the Opera- 
tions Research Office, the Johns Hopkins University. The European 
Section is responsible for the writing of the volumes on the war in 
Europe in The U. S. Army in World War II series. 


Thomas P. Govan has resigned as Francis $. Houghteling Professor 
of American History at the University of the South and has accepted 
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an appointment as acting professor of history at Tulane University, 
replacing William R. Hogan who will be on leave in 1953-1954 with a 
faculty fellowship from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


The history department of Memphis State College, in co-operation 
with the Herbert Herff Foundation, announces the establishment of the 
J. P. Young Lectures in American History at Memphis State College. 
Claude G. Bowers will initiate the annual series on October 26 and 27, 
1953. Mr. Bowers will give four lectures: “Thomas Jefferson and How 
He Fought the Battle for Democracy against the Alien and Sedition 
Laws,” “Andrew Jackson: His Administration as President,” “Andrew 
Jackson as a Political Leader in Setting the Pattern for the Party 
System in the United States,” and “James K. Polk: Eleventh President.” 
The lecture series is a memorial to the late Judge J. P. Young, a Civil 
War veteran and author of Standard History of Memphis. 


James G. Randall of the University of Illinois died on February 20, 
1953, after an illness of more than six months. Professor Randall was 
born in Indianapolis on June 24, 1881. In 1903 he was graduated from 
Butler College, and in 1911 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Chicago. He became a member of 
the staff of the University of Illinois in 1920 and taught there until his 
retirement in 1949. He was president of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association in 1939-1940 and of the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1952-1953. He was a member of the Southern Historical 
Association. In addition to many articles in historical journals, Profes- 
sor Randall was the author of Confiscation of Property During the 
Civil War, Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln, Civil War and Re- 
construction, Lincoln and the South, Lincoln the Liberal Statesman, 
and Lincoln the President. Two volumes of the last-named work were 
published in 1945. During his illness Professor Randall completed the 
third volume of the biography, recently published under the title Mid- 
stream, and began the fourth and final volume. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


William J. Griffith, Francis G. James, and Charles P. Roland, all of 
Tulane University, have received faculty research grants for this sum- 
mer. Mario Rodriguez, of the same department, has been awarded a 
research grant by the Middle American Research Institute. 


Joe B. Frantz and Oliver H. Radkey of the University of Texas and 
George W. Smith of the University of New Mexico have been awarded 
grants-in-aid by the Social Science Research Council. 
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The Agricultural History Society has established two annual awards 
in honor of the late Everett E. Edwards. The prizes, of fifty dollars 
each, are to be given to the authors of the two best articles, with 
presidential addresses excluded, which are published in Agricultural 
History in each current year. One award will go to an author who is 
working for a degree and the other to a more advanced scholar. The 
awards will be financed from a memorial fund to which subscriptions 
will be invited. The amounts necessary to pay the awards for a period 
of ten years, however, have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ for- 
mer coworkers. The first awards will be given for articles appearing in 
Agricultural History in 1953. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, announces the first award of its annual book prize to 
David J. Mays of Richmond, Virginia, for Edmund Pendleton, 1721- 
1803: A Biography, published by the Harvard University Press in 1952. 

Competition is now open for books published since January 1, 1953, 
in the field of early American history and culture. This field embraces 
all phases of American history to about 1815, including the border- 
lands of the British North American colonies and the British colonies 
in the West Indies to 1776. The prize is $500, and all types of work 
except fiction are eligible. The next award will be made in May, 1954, 
for a book published during 1953. To be considered for the prize, 
books should be submitted to the Director, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, before Jan- 
uary 15, 1954. 

The Institute also announces the following grants-in-aid of research 
awarded in May, 1953, for work on the subjects indicated: Harold 
Trevor Colbourn, Pennsylvania State College, Historical Origins of 
American Independence: Jefferson and Adams Look at History; Elmer 
James Ferguson, University of Maryland, Financial History of the 
United States from 1775 to 1790; and Dr. Joseph I. Waring, Charleston, 
South Carolina, History of Medicine in South Carolina to 1815. 

The Institute will welcome applications for grants-in-aid to be 
awarded in May, 1954. Applications must be filed with the director 
not later than March 15. A statement of the conditions of the annual 
grants may be found in the August, 1952, issue of the Journal. 


HIstTorIcaAL SOCIETIES 


John Melville Jennings has been appointed director of the Virginia 
Historical Society, succeeding the late Rev. William Clayton Torrence, 
who was corresponding secretary and director from 1940 to 1953. Mr. 
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Jennings, who first joined the staff of the Society as librarian in 1947, 
has just completed a two-year tour of duty with the United States 
Navy. 


The Alabama Historical Association met in Mobile on April 24 and 
25, 1953. President Ralph Draughon read a paper on “Some Aspects 
of Alabama Bond Issues.” Several of the thirteen papers on various 
phases of Alabama’s history will be published in the Alabama Review. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina held 
its spring meeting in Winston-Salem on May 22-23. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its spring meeting at 
Duke University May 2. W. P. Cuming spoke on “Crucial Maps of the 
Southeast During the Colonial Period,” Christopher Crittenden dis- 
cussed the work of the State Department of Archives and History, and 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton read a paper on “History in the South: A 
Retrospect of Half a Century.” 


The first annual meeting of the Western North Carolina Historical 
Association was held at Richmond Hill, near Asheville, April 25. D. J. 
Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers College was elected president. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The new Tennessee State Library and Archives Building in Nashville 
was formally opened on June 17, 1953. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, who gave the principal address, called the $2,500,000 struc- 
ture “the most marvelous library and archives building of any state in 
the union.” Other speakers were: Frank G. Clement, governor of Ten- 
nessee, Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, Harold F. 
Brigham, director of the Indiana State Library, Randolph W. Church, 
State Librarian of Virginia, Miss S. Janice Kee, representative of the 
American Library Association, A. F. Kuhlman, director of the Joint 
University Libraries in Nashville, Miss Margaret C. Norton, archivist 
of Illinois, and Miss Ruth Reagor, president of the Tennessee Library 
Association. Distinguished guests at the ceremony were: Christopher 
Crittenden, director of the North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History, Mrs. Mary Givens Bryan, director of the Georgia Department 
of Archives and History, and three former governors of Tennessee, 
Gordon Browning, Prentice Cooper, and Hill McAlister. 

Dan M. Robison, Tennessee State Librarian and Archivist, after a 
careful study of other states’ libraries, worked closely with the 
architect, H. C. Parrent, Jr., of Nashville, in designing the building. 
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Dedicated as “a lasting memorial to the citizens of Tennessee who 
served in World War II,” the building will house the state’s library 
services, its archives, and its historical agencies. The rear portion, 
containing eight deck levels, will accommodate two million volumes 
and is designed to permit future expansion. 

The archives search room has a seating capacity of twenty-two and 
includes two small offices to be used by visiting scholars. The library 
reading room has a seating capacity of eighty. Dr. Robison and his 
staff have equipped the building with the best available microfilm and 
photostat equipment. 


The Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the University of 
Missouri has acquired an emigrant letter from Oregon, 1851, signed by 
William R. Allen; additional papers of the Breitenbaugh family of Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, 1859-1880; papers of North Todd Gentry, of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, 1880-1942; diary of Julius Caesar Merrill on a trip 
from Iowa to Idaho gold fields in 1864; and manuscripts of President 
Daniel Reed of the University of Missouri, 1871. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress announces 
that the Calvin Coolidge Papers, which have been on deposit in the 
Library since 1929, have now been presented to it. Permission of Mrs. 
Coolidge to use the papers will continue to be necessary. About 45,000 
manuscripts of Breckinridge Long have been added to his papers. A 
small group of papers of Jacob A. Riis has been presented to the Li- 
brary by Mrs. Riis. The great-grandchildren of Levi Woodbury have 
added some 6,000 papers to his collection. Microfilms of a number of 
foreign manuscripts have been received. From the Public Record Of- 
fice in London have come copies of all 68 volumes in Colonial Office 
series 1, composed of colonial manuscripts for the years 1574-1697; 21 
volumes of Foreign Office legation archives, containing correspondence 
of the British minister to the United States, 1876-1878; 17 volumes of 
Treasury records, covering minute books from 1765 to 1784; and 40 
volumes of selected admirals’ journals and captains’ logs in series 50 
and 51 of the Admiralty records. Other manuscripts from England 
now available on microfilm are: the records of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, including letters and re- 
ports of missionaries and other correspondents in the American colonies 
(series A and B), as well as journals (1783-1901) and minutes (1823- 
1900) of the Society; about 125 papers of the firm of Baring Brothers 
of London relating to Maine lands, 1792-1836; and 18 volumes of the 
Aberdeen Papers filed among the additional manuscripts in the British 
Museum. The papers of Baron Capellen van der Pol have been micro- 
filmed from the originals in the Algemeen Rijksarchief at the Hague. 
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In his Piracy Was a Business (Rindge, N. H., Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1953, pp. 244, illustrations, bibliography, $3.00) Cyrus H. Karraker 
shows that frequently merchants and politicians were the backers of 
freebooters. The pirate leaders, their exploits and manner of opera- 
tions, and attempts to eliminate them are well described. 


Increase Mather’s Testimony against Prophane Customs (Charlottes- 
ville, Va., University of Virginia Press, 1953, pp. 59, $5.00) has been 
reprinted from the 1687 edition, with an introduction and notes by 
William Peden and a bibliographical note by Lawrence Starkey. This 
handsome little book, of which only two hundred copies are for sale, 
gives the famous Puritan’s views on “health drinking, gambling, 
Christmas celebrations, and a group of miscellaneous evils including 
cock-fighting.” 


From 1907 to his death in 1945 Henry M. Wagstaff was professor 
of history at the University of North Carolina. His Wiley Buck and 
Other Stories of the Concord Community (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. v, 118, $3.00), with an editorial note 
by Louis R. Wilson, deals with persons and customs of Person County, 
North Carolina, in the period 1850-1900. A tobacco-chewing goat pull- 
ing a homemade red wagon; the hunting dogs Old Cleveland and 
Blaine; a preacher-peddler called of God though “not enlightened 
effectively,” and other matter combine to show Professor Wagstaff'’s 
interest in the life familiar to him as a boy and his skill in re-creating it. 


On January 10, 1953, the Charleston (South Carolina) News and 
Courier observed its 150th anniversary. The sesquicentennial edition 
of the next day, Sunday, included a section containing a history of the 
newspaper by Herbert Ravenal Sass. Outspoken (Columbia, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1953, pp. 120, illustrations, chronology, 
$3.00) is the book form of the journal's history. 


Efforts by England to establish profitable colonies on the southern 
Atlantic seaboard were the subject of three lectures by Louis B. Wright 
at Alabama College in 1951. The Colonial Search for a Southern Eden 
(University, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1953, pp. 64, notes, 
$1.00) is a pamphlet of the lectures. 


For most readers, perhaps, the most useful portion of Northampton 
Parishes (Jackson, N. C., 1951, pp. 120, illustrations, appendix), by 
Henry Wilkins Lewis, is the account of the eighteenth-century Anglican 
church in the Northampton area of North Carolina, based chiefly on 
the Colonial Records. Two other sections are given to the Church of 
the Saviour in Jackson and St. Luke’s Church in Gaston. 
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The scope and approach of John McMillan: The Apostle of Presby- 
terianism in the West, 1752-1833 (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1952, pp. x, 296, maps, bibliography, $3.00) which are sug- 
gested in the title are borne out by Dwight Raymond Guthrie's treat- 
ment. The career of McMillan exemplified the varied problems of 
one pioneering for his faith. 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln (New York, Bookman Associates, 1953, pp. 
135, $2.50) is called by its authors, Harold E. and Ernestine B. Briggs, 
both a “frontier portrait” and a “literary portrait.” The first term points 
to what was common in the life of Nancy Hanks and other pioneer 
women; the second, to the attempt to depict accurately the mother of 
Lincoln. 


Between 1882 and 1891 José Marti, Cuban patriot and writer, was 
portraying life in the United States through articles in South American 
newspapers. Manuel Pedro Gonzalez undertakes to familiarize North 
Americans with Marti and his interpretations of their country in a 
slender volume entitled Epic Chronicler of the United States in the 
Eighties (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. 
xiii, 79, notes, $3.00). 


Rollin G. Osterweis chose three main themes for his tercentenary 
history of New Haven: religion, education, and economic progress and 
civic improvement. Three Centuries of New Haven, 1638-1938 (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953, pp. xv, 541, illustrations, refer- 
ences, chronology, $6.00) shows the changes from colonial settlement 
to modern city as New Haven reflected developments in the nation at 
large. Scholars will appreciate some forty pages of notes, despite 
their being at the back of the book. 


On the assumption that “fact and value are inseparably intertwined” 
William H. Riker analyzes several phases of American government in 
Democracy in the United States (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1953, pp. xiv, 428, $2.25). Political parties, suffrage, the Constitution, 
Congress, the President, the Supreme Court, and federalism each re- 
ceives a chapter in the volume. 


Twenty-one authors in as many chapters contributed to The Ameri- 
can Church of the Protestant Heritage (New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953, pp. 481, $6.00), edited by Vergilius Ferm. Each writer 
deals with a particular denomination, trying to show both its European 
origins and its development in the United States. 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Wye House,” by J. Donnell Tilghman, in Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine (June). 

“The Chesapeake Bay Pilots,” by M. V. Brewington, ibid. 

“The Career of John Seymour, Governor of Maryland, 1704-1709,” by 
Charles B. Clark, ibid. 

“Hot News of '76,” by Roger Pattrell Bristol, ibid. 

“A Bouquet of Beauties [Virginia Belles of the Nineteenth Century],” 
by James H. Bailey, in Virginia Cavalcade (Winter). 

“The Pathfinder of the Seas [Matthew Fontaine Maury],” by Elizabeth 
Dabney Coleman and Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Betty Lewis, Virginia Matron,” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

“From Staunton to the White House [Virginia, Virginians, and Wood- 
row Wilson],” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“A Few Men Well Conducted [George Rogers Clark],” by William H. 
Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“The Last Days of a President-Elect [William Henry Harrison],” by 
William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“The Symbolism of Our [Virginia] Seal,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, ibid. 

“The White House of the Confederacy,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“The Medical College of Virginia,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Long Live the King [Celebrations of Royal Occasions in Colonial 
Virginia],” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, ibid. (Spring). 

“Hats Our Mothers Wore [1900-1920],” by Elizabeth Dabney Cole- 
man, ibid. 

“Southwest Virginia’s Railroad [Virginia and Tennessee],” by Eliza- 
beth Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

“The Dogwood, Official Flower of the Old Dominion,” by William H. 
Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Waiting for War in Virginia Waters [Russian and English Ships at 
Norfolk, 1885],” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“In a Constant Struggle [The Presidential Election of 1800 in Vir- 
ginia],” by W. Edwin Hemphill, ibid. 

“Matrimony in Isolation [Giles County, Early Nineteenth Century],” 
by William M. E. Rachal, ibid. 

“Statesmen vs. Land Pirates [Virginia’s Cession of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory],” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Nemesis at Gwynn’s Island [Lord Dunmore],” by Robert L. Scribner, 
ibid. 

“From Horse Cars to Busses in Charlottesville, 1887-1935,” by Edward 
M. Donohue, in the Magazine of Albemarle County History (Vol. 
XII, 1951-1952). 
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“Woodrow Wilson at the University of Virginia,” by Richard E. Viar, 
ibid. 

“John Barbee Minor: The Early Years,” by Henry D. Reck, ibid. 

“Legal Practice and Ethics in North Carolina, 1820-1860,” by Fannie 
Memory Farmer, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“The Labor Movement in North Carolina, 1880-1922,” by Harley E. 
Jolley, ibid. 

“North Carolina Newspapers, Editors and Journalistic Politics, 1815- 
1835,” by Daniel Miles McFarland, ibid. 

“Judicial Machinery in North Carolina in 1865,” by Kenneth E. St. 
Clair, ibid. 

“The Fire Problem in Kentucky, 1778-1865,” by John B. Clark, Jr., in 
the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony,” 
Part III, by Seymour V. Connor, ibid. 

“A School of the Prophets at Danville,” by Walter A. Groves, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“St. Mary’s of the Quapaws, 1894-1927,” by Velma Nieberding, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“The Removal of the State Capital,” by Fred P. Branson, ibid. 

“The March of the First Dragoons from Jefferson Barracks to Fort 
Gibson in 1833-1834,” by Hamilton Gardner, ibid. 

““The Smoked Meat Rebellion,” by Mel H. Bolster, ibid. 

“W. C. Austin: Pioneer and Public Servant,” by Monroe Billington, 
ibid. 

“Fifty Years of Choctaw Law, 1834 to 1884,” by Oliver Knight, ibid. 

“The Armstrongs of Indian Territory,” Part III, “General Frank Craw- 
ford Armstrong,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SoutrH 


“Albemarle in 1815: Notes of Christopher Daniel Ebeling,” translated 
and edited by John Lancaster Riordan, in the Magazine of Alber- 
marle County History (Vol. XII, 1951-1952). 

“Mr. Jefferson Comes Home,” edited by William E. Stokes, Jr., ibid. 

“Notes on Kentucky Veterans of the War of 1812,” concluded, by G. 
Glenn Clift, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(April). 

“John G. Whittier Hears from Henry Clay,” edited by John C. Hepler, 
ibid. 

“Two Journals of the Kentucky Volunteers, 1793-1794,” edited by 
Richard C. Knopf, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Slave Labor in South Carolina Cotton Mills,” by E. M. Lander, Jr., 
in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“Gazaway Bugg Lamar, Confederate Banker and Business Man,” by 
Thomas Robson Hay, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Two Colonial Poems on the Settling of Georgia,” by Hennig Cohen, 
ibid. 

“The Reverend John Thomas, Jr., Distinguished Early Citizen of Han- 
cock County, Georgia,” by Hugh Buckner Johnston, ibid. 

“Names Please: Place-Names Along the Natchez Trace,” by Dawson A. 
Phelps and Edward Hunter Ross, in the Journal of Mississippi His- 
tory (October). 

“Ethelbert Barksdale in the Democratic National Convention of 1860,” 
by Owen Peterson, ibid. 

“A City of the Old South: Jackson, Mississippi, 1850-1860,” by Martha 
Boman, ibid. (January). 

“Mississippi in 1952,” by R. A. McLemore and Nannie P. McLemore, 
ibid. 

“Catherine Campbell Cuningham: Advocate of Equal Rights for 
Women,” by Dorsey D. Jones, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly 
(Summer). 

“Arkansas Schools, 1819-1840,” by Walter Moffatt, ibid. 

“Lake Conway: Arkansas’ Newest, Finest Playground,” by Deleta 
Jacqueline Poe, ibid. 

“The Goree Family,” by Victoria Cross, ibid. 

“Early Days in Northwest Louisiana,” by Glenn Martel, ibid. 

“Racial Disfranchisement in Arkansas, 1867-1868," by Eugene G. 
Feistman, ibid. 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Bryant in the South: A New Letter to Simms,” edited by John C. 
Guilds, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Miscellaneous Papers of James Jackson, 1781-1798,” Part II, edited 
by Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, ibid. 

“A Letter on Sherman’s March Through Georgia,” edited by George 
W. Clower, ibid. 

“Census of Jefferson County, Mississippi Territory, 1810,” edited by 
Charlotte Capers, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January). 
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GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Fertilizers and Farming in the Southeast, 1840-1950,” Part 1, “1840- 
1900, Introduction of Guano,” by Rosser H. Taylor, in the North 
Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“A Wisconsin Burial Place of Confederate Prisoners of War,” by Wil- 
liam A. Titus, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (Spring). 

“Mercantile Education in the Ante-Bellum South,” by Lewis E. Ather- 
ton, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 

“Frederic L. Paxson and His Approach to History,” by Earl Pomeroy, 
ibid. 

“The Opposition of American Businessmen to Social Control During 
the ‘Gilded Age,” by Chester McArthur Destler, ibid. 

“The Garner Fugitive Slave Case,” by Julius Yanuck, ibid. (June). 

“Abraham Lincoln: Principle and Pragmatism in Politics,” by T. Harry 
Williams, ibid. 

“Lyman Draper’s Account of Lost Western Manuscripts,” edited by 
William B. Hesseltine and Larry Gara, in Bulletin of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio (July). 

“Currency Finance: An Interpretation of Colonial Monetary Practices,” 
by E. James Ferguson, in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(April). 

“Some Additional Light on Frederick Douglass,” edited by Joseph A. 
Borome, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“Charles Sumner and American Historiography,” by Louis Ruchames, 
ibid. 

“Transportation Segregation in the Federal Courts Since 1865,” by 
Sarah M. Lemmon, ibid. 

“The Ohio River in 1801, Letters of Jonathan Williams, Junior,” edited 
by Dwight L. Smith, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 
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A HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH 
by FRANCIS BUTLER SIMKINS 


This book, broadly conceived and well executed, is now the 
comprehensive study of the whole South throughout its whole 
history, with the emphasis where it belongs and the scholar- 
ship to support it. 

Where other writers focus only on the Old South, or on the 
contributions of the South to the nation, or on the impact of 
national affairs on Southern development, Professor Simkins 
never loses sight of the South as a continuing and identifiable 
section. He has a good deal to say about Southern art and 
architecture, Southern literature, Southern social customs, 
Southern religion, Southern educational practices, in the Old 
South and the New. And what he says gives weight—legitimate 
weight—to his sectional thesis. 

Professor Simkins’s chapters are embellished with striking 
accounts of Southern pioneer settlements, plantation life, politi- 
cal and prayer meetings, Southern steel, railroads, shipping, 
and with striking portraits of Southern leaders—white and 
Negro—in all walks of Southern life. 

Throughout, the problem and problems of the Negro are 
viewed as integral and vital parts of Southern history in all its 
phases. Professor Simkins writes about this and other subjects 
always with fairness and freshness, with acute awareness of 
causes and deep understanding of consequences. 

Northern and Southern critics alike found Professor Simkins’s 
The South Old and New, 1820-1947 an objective and scholarly 
history. The present History contains the older book, consider- 
ably rewritten, and carries the story all the way back to the 
pioneers in the New World and forward through the elections 
of 1952. This is virtually a new work, entirely reset, greatly 
enlarged, freshly and richly illustrated. 


63% x 91% inches, cloth, 655 pages, 26 illustrations, $5.75 text 


Examination Copies on Request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave. New York 22 
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SAMUEL MAVERICK, TEXAN: 1803-1870 
Edited by Rena Maverick GREEN 


Samuel Maverick, Texan is a collection of of letters, journals and 
memoirs which tells the story of one family’s life in the Texas of a 
hundred years ago. From Maverick’s first trip to San Antonio in 1835 
till his death in 1870 the documents give a clear and vivid picture of 
what it meant to one husband and wife to establish a home and raise 
a family—from the early days of the troubled Republic, through in- 
creasing prosperity and stability under the Union, to Civil War and 
reconstruction. Rena Maverick Green is a granddaughter of Samuel 
Augustus Maverick and Mary A. Maverick. 

Samuel Augustus Maverick was a native of South Carolina, and 
lived there until he departed for Texas in 1835. Mary A. Maverick 
was born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, where she met and married Mr. 
Maverick. The book contains many interesting letters written by 
Samuel Maverick, father of Samuel Augustus Maverick, who remained 
in Pendleton, South Carolina, after his son went to Texas. 

“As a depiction of the way of life in old-time Texas and as a revelation of 
humanity, the book is worthy to be placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recol- 
lections and Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. It is reality 


itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of materials with skill, wisdom and 
knowledge.” J. Frank Doste. 


“In the whole field of Texana, I know of nothing that surpasses it. It is a genuine 
contribution to Texana and should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.” Proresson Herpert GAMBRELL. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases the flavor of frontier 
life as whole novels often fail to do. The work is a delightful reading experience.” 
Haroip Monroe, Fort Worth Star Telegram. 


“A book of permanent importance, will take its place as one of the most important 
sources for the history of the Republic and the early State of Texas. Contains the 
most complete collection of first-hand material ever assembled on the origin of the 
word “maverick”, with a small “m”. It is capably edited in scholarly style.” 
GeraLp AsHrorp, San Antonio Express. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly documented account of early 
Texas life.” Berry Scuermt, San Antonio Light. 


RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 MAVERICK BUILDING 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Please send me copies of SAMUEL MAVERICK, TEXAN, at $6.00 per copy. 
Check enclosed 





